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Editorial Comment 


ON EVERY hand the basic 
AN APPRAISAL principle of the rule of the 
OF DEMOCRACY people is being attacked, 

questioned, or viewed with 
ill concealed suspicion. Such an attitude springs 
not only from the members of the traditionally car- 
tc~ned “‘radical” group who wear shabby clothes 
and expound their philosophies in the public park 
and plaza or along the waterfront, but is also ex- 
hibited among large numbers of well fed, well edu- 
cated, loyal American citizens who are conscien- 
tiously trying to find an answer to their country’s 
seemingly unsolvable problems. 

Again and again one hears the contention that 
democracy is a failure, and that having proved its 
inadequacy it is high time to adopt a more expedi- 
ent substitute. It is claimed that modern problems 
are too great, complex, and technical for the people 
of the country to settle, and that the right of the 
people to choose their leaders and determine na- 
tional policies is an anachronism in the new world 
created by the Industrial Revolution. Some of 
those who make these clait:.; feel that one of the 
numerous theories of social, economic, and polit- 
ical control which are now being tried in other 
lands is the proper medicine for our present ill- 
ness. Others declare that while our traditional 
philosophy of government has no validity, these 
foreign experiments are equally impotent, and all 
known forms of social control must give way be- 
fore a new plan of society yet unknown to man. 

The tendency of all persons who think seriously 
about their own and their nation’s welfare is to 
listen with intense interest to every new program 
which is put forth, in the hope that it may offer a 
way out of our present labyrinth of bewilderment. 
And it must be admitted that a good many of the 
new brands of social, economic, and political salva- 
tion which are offered today are painted in such 
glowing and harmonious colors that the attributes 
and possibilities of our own traditional ideals are 
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forgotten or made ugly by comparison. However, 
before joining the ranks of those who are proclaim- 
ing that “democracy has failed’ and that it must 
be replaced, let us take stock of this much discussed 
but little understood philosophy which is supposed 
to have collapsed before the onslaught of that mod- 
ern frankenstein we call industrial civilization. 
What is democracy? Has it failed? If so, what is 
the best substitute for it? These are all questions 
which no one can escape unless he is socially deaf, 
dumb, and blind. 

What is democracy? Definitions and answers 
to this query are voluminous, but in a word it is the 
denial of the doctrine of individual infallibility in 
any field of human activity. No man, it contends, 
knows what is good for every other man. Neither 
does any man, being human and therefore highly 
fallible, have the right to think and act for all his 
fellow men. Collective thinking is better than in- 
dividual thinking, and as a consequence should be 
used as a means for arriving at conclusions, and as 
an instrument for shaping human destiny. Flow- 
ing from this theory is the belief that governments 
are organized for men, receive their right to exist 
from men, and must render their services to men. 
In brief, all forms of organized control should rest 
upon the broad base of popular will. 

Second, democracy stands for equal opportunity 
of individual as well as collective expression. High 
upon the list of the philosophy’s objectives are the 
ideals of personal freedom—freedom which spells 
the difference between dynamic living and mere 
existence. The right to speak one’s thoughts, the 
right to write one’s ideas, the right to seek God ac- 
cording to the voice of one’s conscience, the right 
to petition those in authority and to expect from 
such petition a respectful attention, the right to be 
heard in court, and the right to equal privileges 
with one’s fellow citizens before the law, are all 
matters for which men have fought throughout the 
centuries and for which they have offered the su- 
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preme sacrifice in order that their children might 
lead a more abundant life. 

It is freely admitted by even the most ardent ex- 
ponent of democratic principles that these idealistic 
goals of personal liberty have never been attained 
to the fullest degree, and it is doubtful if they ever 
can be fully achieved due to certain human weak- 
nesses which are inherent in the species. However, 
such goals represent an objective toward which 
man has ever striven and toward which he will 
ever work despite numerous temporary setbacks 
and periods of despair. In fact, any philosophy of 
human organization which does not take these 
goals into consideration, and provide ways and 
means for moving in their direction, will run 
counter to one of the most powerful forces in his- 
tory. And it is extremely doubtful whether any 
way of life which denies these basic rights can long 
endure in the modern world. 

Third, democracy holds that the secrets of life 
shall not be monopolized by a select few, but shall 
be made available to all. Asa result of this hypoth- 
esis, there has been provided in those countries that 
hold democracy dear, a system of education which 
encompasses the whole population. In the United 
States this belief has manifested itself through a 
free public school system which runs from the ele- 
mentary through the high school and even into the 
cloistered domain of the college and university. 

The whole question of public education has long 
had its opponents, and today it is challenged from 
many quarters, but it is interesting to note that a 
good many critics of the principle are those who 
themselves have had the advantages of the institu- 
tion, and, for one reason or another, are now de- 
manding that others be denied those advantages. 
Or perhaps the opposition springs from those 
ancient foes of the public school whose pocket- 
books have guaranteed their educational opportuni- 
ties no matter what the circumstances. In any case 
the arguments advanced so persuasively today that 
the principle of democratic education must be 
abandoned should be critically appraised and tested 
before they are swallowed. 

Fourth, democracy is more than a mere govern- 
mental concept confined to the sphere of political 
activity. It is a philosophy which has spread into 
all phases of human activity until it has become an 
attitude, a state of mind, a way of life, a faith by 
which men live. It has become the antithesis of 
despotism and arbitrary authority, racial and social 
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oppression, injustice, and class hatred, and has 
sought to express itself in peace, equality of op- 
portunity, understanding and cooperative enter- 
prise. Again it must be admitted that such an 
idealistic state of affairs has never been enjoyed, 
and perhaps it never can be. It has been dreamed 
of more than it has been acted upon, discussed a 
good deal more than it has ever been tried. Never- 
theless, to those who have sought its objectives, 
and who have been willing to face the gigantic 
challenge which such aims imply, it has probably 
given more in return than any ‘‘plan” or “‘ism”’ yet 
advanced. In fact, in its broadest aspects it is the 
practical translation of Christian principles into 
the everyday life of men. 

When one turns away from the goals of democ- 
racy, he is immediately attracted by the glitter of 
those substitutes which are offered so enticingly 
by the vendors of world cure-alls at the present 
moment, and by the apparent ease with which they 
may be taken. Yet a careful analysis of the in- 
gredients of these modern mixtures is sure to reveal 
certain well recognized poisons in the potion. 

Fascism boasts of its power, its strength, its 
unity, its oneness, its efficiency, and its totalitarian- 
ism, but it says little of the price that must be paid 
in human suffocation in order that these “benefits” 
may be enjoyed. And more important still, it has 
so far failed utterly to prove to a waiting world that 
its solidarity and unanimity of spirit is any guar- 
antee to the cure of its patients’ ailments. It holds 
before the eyes of the prospective purchaser of its 
tonic powers the elimination of factional bicker- 
ing, party strife, and individual differences of opin- 
ion which have plagued democratic régimes, but it 
fails to meet the historic argument that the elimina- 
tion of such safety valves ultimately means a series 
of human explosions that will blow the theory and 
the system operating under it to bits. 

Likewise, when one listens to those who believe 
in the efficacy of the Communist treatment, one is 
left with a feeling of misgiving and distrust. The 
Marxian adherents deny the worth of certain peo- 
ple, the so-called upper classes, and would over- 
throw them by force and violence, harry them out 
of the land, and organize the state on the basis of 
the workers’ needs. All forms of privilege would 
be abolished (as if such a thing were desirable) 
and equality would be enforced by dictatorship (as 
if such a thing were possible). All those who op- 
pose the carrying out of these objectives must be 
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crushed at any cost. Such a program has been 
heralded as opening a new day for the masses of 
the world, and the founder of the plan has been 
exalted as the saviour of the working man. Yet 
the application of the theory leaves much to be de- 
sired inasmuch as the gains which have been made 
for certain individuals and groups have been made 
at a terrific cost to others, many of whom are as 
worthy of consideration, if not more so, than those 
who have displaced them in favor. Thus, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether the régime as we see 
it worked out on a large scale today can bring about 
a new day for all men or whether it can merely 
bring about a new day for some men. If the latter 
is true, then the Communist plan of life can hardly 
be compared with the possibilities offered by the 
promise of democracy, for new days have been 
dawning for certain groups ever since history be- 
gan. In addition, the Marxian adherents make a 
great deal of the economic equality which their doc- 
trine would bring to its people, but they are forced 
to admit in practice that such a change can only be 
made at the expense of political equality—a doubt- 
ful gain as will eventually be proved. 

Thus, while the air is filled today with the voices 
of those who proclaim the virtues and restorative 
powers of their particular panacea, the facts indi- 
cate that these highly advertised remedies have not 
cured the sufferer when put to the test nor does it 
appear likely that they will. This is undoubtedly 
true because their creators and sponsors have failed 
to realize that any plan of human action, to be suc- 
cessful in the ultimate, must embody a real recogni- 
tion of the rights of the individual, and must em- 
body those permanent forms of social action which 
are necessary to effect progressive changes in soci- 
ety. Democracy embodies those basic principles, 
and to date, it appears to be the only plan of ac- 
tion which does. In the long run it presents the 
only methods which can be successfully used. 

Those methods have not failed. They have 
merely been compromised or ignored, and upon a 
recognition of their meaning and a demand for 
their application it will be possible for mankind to 
move forward at a pace undreamed of heretofore. 
The failure attributed to democracy has been in 
reality the failure of autocracy, which still mas- 
querades in various forms in so-called democratic 
states and which seeks to prevent the application of 
collective intelligence to the problems of the day. 

In the last analysis there can be but one way out 
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of our present dilemma, and that is the road hewn 
by the dictates of popular sovereignty. Collective 
problems demand collective consideration and col- 
lective action. They cannot be solved by any indi- 
vidual, be he Monarch, Dictator, or High Priest. 
Neither can they be settled by any clique, no mat- 
ter what its intellectual or financial status. And the 
sooner these facts are recognized the sooner civili- 
zation will truly be on its way. 
F. MELVYN Lawson. 


WE NOTE with interest the resolu- 
tion of the Department of Superin- 
tendence relative to the need for 
more intensive study of the organiza- 
tion and administration of the smaller schools in 
this country. While much of the research that has 
been done in regard to the problems and needs of 
the larger system has been helpful to the smaller 
system, there is a definite need for studies devoted 
to the smaller schools and a definite need for train- 
ing that will equip the graduate for service in the 
smaller school. We hope that this resolution of 
the Department will eventuate in new data for the 
solution of problems in the forgotten schools. 
The resolution is as follows: 


SMALL 
SCHOOLS 


We commend the increasingly large number of 
agencies that are devoting themselves to the solution 
of the problems of the small school. Wherever fea- 
sible, uneconomically small units should be eliminated. 
Many districts, however, cannot be consolidated and 
even when consolidation is affected in our more 
sparsely settled areas, the enlarged units thus formed 
usually have small enrollments. Recent figures indi- 
cate that more than ninety per cent of our school sys- 
tems in the United States are in communities with pop- 
ulations of less than 2,500. It is evidently necessary, 
therefore, that administrative, supervisory, and instruc- 
tional technics be developed which are suited particu- 
larly to the smaller schools of the nation. 

We urge, in view of this situation, that the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence devote a yearbook to the or- 
ganization and administration of smaller schools and 
that more attention be given to the problems and op- 
portunities of such schools in the planning of the pro- 
grams of this department. 


Since many of our readers are located in small 
schools, the editor would be interested in publish- 
ing an annotated bibliography covering selected 
materials of special value to the administrator of a 


small school. P. M. C. 





Problems in Education as Emphasized in 
Addresses at St. Louis—Part II 


By WIPPERT A. STUMPF 


N AN attempt to bring to members of the frater- 
I nity a broader picture of the Department of 
Superintendence meeting than any one individual 
could obtain for himself, the PH1 DELTA KAPPAN 
commissioned the author to abstract and summa- 
rize the addresses presented at St. Louis. In last 
month’s issue, the two principal subjects treated 
were the curriculum and the present agitation for 
Federal aid to education. 

Of considerable interest was the symposium 
among speakers for the three major political par- 
ties, who spoke at the general session, Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 25. Former Governor Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas defended the Republican party’s 
position, saying in part: 

‘“. . . I am impressed by the need of a new 
definition of liberalism. . . . Since the Demo- 


crats are now operating on the 1932 Socialist plat- 


form, . . . I shall group both parties as being 
Collectivist, and proceed to discuss the question of 
whether genuine liberalism is the goal of the Col- 
lectivists or the Republicans.” 

“Liberalism, as it is going today, means a greater 
and greater guarantee by government that a man 
can live without work—a greater . . . degree of 
social security, whether he works or not. And 
here is the profoundly significant fact: It means 
less and less personal liberty for the individ- 
OMes.s 

“The doctrines that are taught by Tugwell, Hop- 
kins, and their like are not American doctrines. 
. . « They are not new, and they are not liberal. 
They are profoundly old and reactionary.” 

For a considerable length, then, Mr. Allen asks 
whether present conditions are ‘‘recovery,’’ citing 
the increasing national deficit, the still-large army 
of unemployed, alleged expenditure of sixty per 
cent of relief money for administration costs, and 
others in support of the implication that recovery 
has not yet arrived. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, repre- 
senting the Democratic party, defended the ad- 
ministration. Said he: 
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* Wippert A. Stumpf is a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of 
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graduate of the University of Illinois (1922) 
and received the Master's Degree from the 
University of Chicago (1935) where he also 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


“Those who believe in the doctrine of /aissez 
faire . . . will not agree with what I have to say. 
. . . When Mr. Hoover accepted his nomination 
in 1928 . . . he said that four more years of the 
same kind of government which Harding and 
Coolidge had given us would complete the task of 
abolishing both poverty and the poor house; . . .” 

After reciting the chaos in which the nation 
found itself when President Roosevelt ascended 
to leadership of the government in 1933, Senator 
Barkley cited the gain in agricultural prices, the 
work of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the 
effect of Federal housing activities, the purpose of 
the securities law. He continued: 

“We have not been able to reduce unemploy- 
ment as much as we desired, but we have re- 
duced it from fourteen million to less than nine 
million... . 

‘, . . they tell us we are trying to destroy the 
Constitution; . . . that is the merest bogey. . . . 
We are trying to make the American Constitution 
useful as an instrument of government.” 

Norman Thomas, leader of the Socialist party, 
attacked both old parties with equal vigor, belabor- 
ing them with what he implied were their own in- 
consistencies. In direct attack upon the Republi- 
cans and reactionary Democrats, Mr. Thomas said: 

“Neither the old deal nor the New Deal can 
save men, women, and children from the fate of 
poverty in the midst of potential abundance, from 
fear of machines which extend unemployment 
and make war more deadly, not because the ma- 
chine is a machine, but because it is owned and 
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operated not for the use of all of us, but for the 
private profit of an owning class.” 

Mr. Thomas thinks that the present revival of 
business is a snare and a delusion. He continues: 

“It has solved none of our fundamental eco- 
nomic problems. It is only a question of time, and 
a short time, urtil we head into new economic 
catastrophe. And against that danger, critics of 
the New Deal have nothing to offer except to go 
back—which they can’t do—to a very slightly mod- 
ified version of the old deal. 

“In the next campaign, we Socialists shall de- 
mand a genuine housing program which requires 
against old age and unemployment. We shall de- 
mand a genuine program of social security as 
public housing and radical change in our systems 
of taxation. 

“We shall demand the Workers’ Rights Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, an amendment 
to make democracy constitutional. . . . We shall 
demand a halt in the wild and wasteful military 
expenditures. We shall demand genuine neu- 
trality. . .. 

“. . . behind these immediate demands will be 


our purpose to bring about a transfer from private 
to public ownership of the great essentials of mod- 
ern production, the natural resources, the public 
utilities; the banking system, the key industries. 
We shall operate them under directorate represent- 


ing consumers and producers. . . . 

Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, introduced the idea that social welfare 
has become, in the mass mind, the supreme justi- 
fication of all our institutions, citing twelve moods 
of :t.ought present in American thinking. Contin- 
uing, Doctor Frank declared: 

“, . . social welfare of a people is not a spe- 
cialized concern that can be farmed out to any 
single professional group, such as the social 
workers or the teachers, or even to the state. 

“, . . The social welfare is vitally involved in 
the choice we make between an economics of scar- 
city and an economics of plenty. . . . What, at 
the immediate moment, is the biggest contribution 
the schools can make. . . ?” 

President Frank cited the experience of the 
Russian government in education, quoting A. P. 
Pinkevitch, president of one of the Russian state 
universities: 

“We are not supporters of the thesis that an 
existing society can be changed through the school 
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. . . the school cannot be independent of its en- 
vironment.” The authoritarian social order of the 
new Russia imposed its pattern upon the schools, 
believes Doctor Frank, just as it has made the de- 
velopment of yes-men the aim of the schools in 
other countries believing in the totalitarian state. 
He scored those who think, in America, that the 
schools should be agencies of propaganda for either 
the Right or the Left. Doctor Frank said, further: 

“Our schools should and must be made to reflect 
the democratic philosophy to which we stubbornly 
cling in the midst of the siren appeals of Fascism 
and of Communism. . . . It must be the major 
business of the schools in a democracy to train the 
Exceptional Man for the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, and to cultivate in the vast and seething ma- 
jority a capacity for understanding the trends of 
the time and sensing the human meaning of the 
policies that leaders propose from time to time. 
. . . If the many do not think, a minority that 
knows what it wants will rule the roost. . . . 

“And yet the paradox of the situation is that 
now, just when we need freedom and fearless- 
ness in the school’s handling of the basic issues 
of the time, waves of popular hysteria against a 
free, fearless scholarship begin to beat over the 
schools. . . . 

“There should never be any attempt to shield 
our schools from the sincere, searching and sus- 
tained criticism of the people. . . . 

“I bring my plea to climax by saying that just 
now it is part of the business of the schools to help 
their students to bring their lives to focus under 
the sovereignty of some supreme objective . . . 
something of that sense of dedication to high ends 
that animated the old Puritans. . . . Education, 
rightly conceived, contributes to a religion of ma- 
turity . . . beneath and beyond all quests and 
conclusions, we shall find the religion of maturity 
identifying itself with a life marked by vitality, in- 
tegration, and self-discipline.” 

Payson Smith’s ‘Some Victory for Humanity” 
was opened with a résumé of the service of Horace 
Mann, contrasting the educational resources of 
Mann’s time with those of the present. He chal- 
lenged his audience with the query as to ‘whether 
the best possible use is being made of the tools at 
our command.” Continuing, he said: 

‘. . . The evidence is everywhere present that 
knowledge and skill can improve the conditions 
under which we live, but can we be sure that we 
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have improved relatively the capacity of the race to 
live richly under those conditions? 

“Among the very first reasons for the support 
of a system of education at public expense, with the 
required attendance of all children, is that univer- 
sal education is the only known way to guarantee 
the success of popular government . . . it is not 
out of place, repeatedly and continuously, to ex- 
amine our schools to find out whether they are at- 
tending to this, the first of all duties. . . . 

. it is and must be accepted that all the 
schools should, in their teaching, start with the 
premise that American political institutions are 
basically designed to serve the American people 
better than any others can do... . 

‘“. . . we must be more effective in bringing the 
ideals of youth into such reaction upon the realities 
of life that life will be bettered and youth not dis- 
appointed. . we should have enough confi- 
dence to help youth to discuss frankly and squarely 
the problems as well as the duties which at the age 
of twenty-one they will share with us. 

“, . . it is utterly essential that there be safe- 
guarded, particularly in our higher schools, the 
widest possible freedom of research, inquiry, and 
discussion. 

“If then, education in America is to achieve 
more victories for humanity, the victory most pre- 
cious of all that has yet been won, the liberty to 
use the faculties of the mind, must be preserved.” 

The implications of the radio were discussed by 
Arthur G. Crane, president of the University of 
Wyoming, who said: 

“Radio is an instrument of education. It is to- 
day influencing the standards of millions... . 
The people’s business should have the first call 
upon the air... . 

“School leaders, to whom is entrusted the in- 
struction of thirty million citizens, cannot neglect 
this new potent instrument for supplementing, ac- 
celerating and vitalizing instruction. 

“Much free time is given to public users but 
almost dependent always upon the advertiser and 
the wish of the private owner of the air... . 
How can freedom of speech on the air be assured? 
The broadcasting officials claim the right of edi- 
torial privilege in allocating time on the air... . 
Can such power over public discussion be safely 
concentrated in any hands? .. . 

“The chain officials are in a tough spot. They 
cannot give time to Tom, Dick and Harry, yet they 
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must divide the limited facilities. . . . Can the 
world enter the schools only through the benevo- 
lence of advertisers? Certainly education in the 
public schools cannot be made dependent upon 
private gratuity. 

“How can educational, cultural and civic broad- 
casting service be provided? First, the educational 
broadcasters still remaining can be protected in 
their privileges. . . . Second, the best possible 
uses must be made of all present available re- 
sources, and commercial companies have given 
time liberally . . . it is fortunate that school 
hours are the less salable broadcasting hours.” 

“Education for All the People,” an address by 
E. R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, concerned negro education. Mr. Embree 
said, in part: 

“I want to consider with you frankly and 
earnestly the faults and shortcomings of our 
public-school system in respect to this great group 
[megroes]. . . . In spite of repeated statements 
of scientists, there is still a considerable folklore in 
the backwashes of America to the effect that the 
negro, . . . is an innately inferior race. 

“Negroes, when given the opportunity, have 
given abundant proof of their ability to master the 
highest reaches of modern civilization, and to make 
their own distinctive contributions to American 
ea 

“The story in its stark reality is that the average 
negro child gets only about one quarter as much 
schooling as his southern white neighbor, only one 
eighth the schooling which the nation as a whole 
deems proper for its children. . . 

“My plea for reform is rooted in nothing more 
ethereal than the good, old fashioned principle of 
enlightened selfishness. 


“The claim is sometimes made . . . that edu- 


cation makes the negro more restless, more dan- 
gerous, more liable to crime. Just the opposite 
. is proved by all careful studies of crime and 
education. 
“It is impossible to mistreat an individual or a 
class without injury to the persons doing it. The 
greatest pall on the South is the bitterness of the 


race question. . . . Lynchings are terrible ordeals 
for the victims, but they are very much worse for 
the white mobs who stultify anything fine in their 
natures by gloating over fiendish and obscene 
tortures.” 

Present duties and responsibilities of the teacher 
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and the school in America were discussed by 
Charles A. Beard under the title, ““The Scholar in 
an Age of Conflicts,” as follows: 

“It [the primary function of the public schools 
system ] is the training of minds and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. . . . The teacher’s principal 
business is the training of minds and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. . . . So the teacher is under 
obligation to be a scholar—not a pedant—dedi- 
cated to the cultivation of the mind and the trans- 
mission of knowledge useful in the good life, the 
arts, and the management of social affairs. 

“There are many, no doubt, who deny this con- 
ception. . . . They look to the schools to correct 
all the ills of humanity. . . . These views of edu- 
; cation run counter to my notion of its duties in 
American society. . . . 

“The first quality of mind required of the 
scholar in the humanities may be described as judi- 
cial. . . . His nearest approach to the scientific 
spirit is represented by the judicial temper. 

“The spirit of the judicial mind is the spirit of 
the quest for truth in cases particular and general. 
. . . The judicial mind tries to look deeply into 
every subject in hand and all around it. . . . Hav- 
ing taken this position, it is incumbent upon us to 
preserve and defend it as one of the obligations 
imposed upon the scholar as a teacher. . . . 

“The judicial mind is only attained by study and 
practice. Before it must be kept the examples of 
the world’s thinkers who have represented it at the 
best, who have advanced knowledge and served 
mankind by the patient quest for truth. . . . 

. . the judicial mind does not operate in a 
vacuum. It functions in American society. The 
knowledge which it discovers, accumulates, and 
disseminates, is bound to have influence upon the 
prevailing conceptions of the good life, the con- 
duct of the practical arts, and the governance of 
society. Here the teacher departs from the abso- 
lute neutrality of science. .. . 

“Knowledge must be accurate, realistic, and rel- 
evant. . . . It must be comprehensive knowledge. 
. . . At once elements condemned as ‘controver- 
sial’ by the thoughtless are introduced into instruc- 
tion. . . . Surely no intelligent American believes 
that European history should be deliberately falsi- 
fied by omitting all references to communism, and 
by teaching, as one school persecutor has urged, 
‘only the geographical facts of Russia.’ 

“Such perversion of instruction in the schools is 
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more than betrayal of knowledge and truth. It 
assumes that knowledge and truth are of no im- 
portance. . . . It is not an outgrowth of patri- 
otism, as alleged. It represents an effort of par- 
tisan and narrow interests to intimidate and con- 
quer the schools for their own purposes and ends. 
It is an attempt to impose on the schools a species 
of tyranny foreign to American traditions, to the 
principles of American constitutional law, and to 
everything that scholarship must regard as its 
obligation. 

“. . . Teachers are mortals and find the way 
hard. And all around them are individuals, socie- 
ties, organizations, and associations, well-financed, 
strong in lungs, powerful in publicity. 

“So fierce is the fire that the timid are likely to 
seek escape in evasion. . . . It means, in effect, if 
not in purpose, a partisanship far worse, intellectu- 
ally and morally, than open partisanship, for it 
lends the sanction of learning to the sneer of com- 
mand. ... 

“It [the next important step in public educa- 
tion] is the clarification of the obligations of edu- 
cation, a definition of the relation of the schools to 
a society overmarked by conflicts of ideas and in- 
terests, a statement of the teachers’ responsibilities 
and rights, and the establishment of open proce- 
dures that will protect the schools against raids 
and enable them to fulfill honestly their trans- 
cendent duties. 

“It seems that we have reached a point in Amer- 
ican life where the maintenance of educational lib- 
erty can no longer be taken for granted. . . . If 
we are to uphold and defend the liberties and re- 
sponsibilities of education, we must take a leaf 
from the book of the patriots who founded the 
American republic. They wrote the principles of 
liberty in fundamental laws and they provided 
agencies, tribunals, and procedures for their en- 
forcement. .. . 

“Divided and trusting to luck, we may be over- 
come by belligerent minorities; united, we can defy 
powers that seem omnipotent.” 

The matter of democracy and the schools was 
further pursued by A. Duncan Yocum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who said: 

. schools which teach the social sciences 
without including in them democracy essentials, 
may readily become the means to making the 
American public schools undemocratic. 

“If this is to be avoided, overpowering em- 
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phasis must be placed upon the teaching of those 

. essentials which are being most persistently 
lost sight of in the necessary efforts to reach quick 
social and economic solutions. . . . Prominent 
among these is the love of personal independ- 
OMe... 

“, . . in the very effort to insure equivalent 
return, it is difficult to avoid losing sight of and 
overriding another democracy essential—unequal 
pay proportionate to individual effort, risk, and 
achievement. . . . It must teach that excess profit 
taxes, inheritance taxes, and graded income taxes 
become undemocratic the moment they begin to in- 
terfere with the individual initiative and achieve- 
ment which are necessary to a continual raising of 
a common material welfare which in many ways 
conditions the continual leveling-up of a common 
appreciation of finenesses and worths. 

“Perhaps the most serious threat of all is the un- 
democracy which lies in the demand that public 
education should be confined to vocational training 
and the three R’s—as if a developing individual 
character and a common appreciation of what is 
fine and worthy in life and in art is not the chief 
end of man. Without a growing appreciation of 
all finenesses and worths, civilization cannot con- 
tinue to exist and to grow.” 

Social improvement through education was the 
underlying current of the address of Jesse H. New- 
lon of Teachers College. He said, in part: 

“Our entire history and our democratic tradition 
cry out emphatically, yes, education shall be em- 
ployed for social improvement! 

“Many educators are today much perturbed 
about the relation of education to social change. 
. . . The question really is: shall education be 
employed merely as an instrument of social con- 
trol, or as a creative agency in the process of social 
reconstruction? .. . 

“American free public education is a product of 
the great liberal tradition, . . . The function of 
education should not be that of merely defending 
the established order, but of giving to youth and 
to the people the knowledge essential to making 
desirable changes in existing conditions and in- 
stitutions. . . . 

“The policy which I am advocating is not one of 
utilizing the schools to propagandize youth to ac- 
cept the blue prints of some new social order. But 
the policy does not imply indifference on the part 
of the teaching profession to the outcome of the 
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process of social change and reconstruction upon 
which we are entering. . . . 

“Do we elect that education shall serve the pur- 
poses of democracy and thus of social improve- 
ment? Or shall we . . . permit our educational 
system to degenerate into an agency employed 
solely for purposes of social control by the most 
reactionary interests in the country?”’ 

Paul R. Mort, discussing the place of local initi- 
ative in educational organization, cited a loss of 
such initiative under the stress of fiscal dependence, 
tax limitations, and state boards given the power to 
reduce local budgets. Said Mr. Mort, further: 

“Local initiative has a traditional, rather than a 
rational origin with us. . . . It is referred to as a 
right, although our state constitutions seem to belie 
this. . . . There seem to be large claims for it 
based on its utility in encouraging experimenta- 
tion. . . . Such vast changes as have occurred in 
our secondary schools in the past few decades are 
doubtless more fully attributable to local inititative 
than to the insight and leadership of central 
authorities. 

“It is time we appraised local initiative from 
this utilitarian angle... . An elaborate case- 
study procedure has been developed which should 
make possible a considerable increment in knowl- 
edge with respect to this important aspect of Amer- 
ican educational organization, and which now 
awaits funds to make possible an international 
comparison between American states and foreign 
countries operating without local taxing power.” 

Centralization, from another angle, was the 
basis of the discussion of Arthur F. Harman, presi- 
dent of Alabama College. Said the speaker: 

“It is doubtful if the financial inequalities in- 
evitable under a district system of school control 
are more to be regretted than the inequalities grow- 
ing out of poor housing facilities, absence of nor- 
mal social situations, nepotism, low standards for 
the training of teachers, inadequate curriculum of- 
ferings, narrow local conceptions of education, and 
other difficulties too numerous to mention. . . . 

‘There is no necessary, inherent conflict between 
a strong centralized state department of education 
and the smaller unit. . . . There is apparently no 
record of abuse of authority by a state where a 
strong centralized organization exists... . We 
cannot hope to take education out of politics. We 
should not hope to take politics out of education, 
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for education is a problem of citizenship and 
litics.”” 

Phases of rural education were topics of ad- 
dresses by Edgar W. Knight of the University of 
North Carolina, and L. M. Favrot of the General 
Education Board. Rural education in other de- 
pressions was discussed by the first speaker, who 
said, in part: 

“The answer to social problems among all civi- 
lized peoples of modern times has always been edu- 
cation. . . . In the present depression there have 
been widespread and vigorous and in many cases, 
successful efforts to economize and to retrench in 
public-school expenditures. . . . 

“These sudden outbursts against the most fas- 
cinating parts of our whole democratic epic appear 
to be extraordinary in the educational history of 
this country, contrary to public behavior in other 
emergencies. . . . During other depressions, the 
American states have generally made substantial 
increases in total expenditures for their public 
schools.” 

“The rural situation in the southern states calls 
for a steady improvement in the health, economic 
stability, intelligence, general efficiency and social 
cooperation of the population. The negro popula- 
tion is particularly handicapped. . . . 

Said Mr. Favrot: 

“The rural school of one or two teachers enrolls 
the majority of negro school pupils in the South 
and employs the majority of teachers. Higher in- 
stitutions have an important part to play in training 
such teachers, placing emphasis upon the rural 
community background, environmental factors in 
rural education, and school organization and in- 
struction. 

“Even the one-teacher school, with all of its 
handicaps of inadequate buildings and equipment 
and untrained teachers, can do more toward reach- 
ing the desirable objective of playing a part in the 
reconstruction of country life if the point of view 
of the teacher is altered and a vision of her oppor- 
tunities made clear. 

“It is not alone faculties of the schools of ed- 
ucation that are responsible for the training of 
tural teachers, but also the faculties of subject- 
matter fields, particularly agriculture, health, home 
economics, natural science, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. . . .” 

Willard W. Beatty, director of Indian Educa- 
tion, had this to say about grade-grouping: 
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“The grade grouping in our public schools . . . 
fails to capitalize the abilities of the superior 
group and places undue strain upon the less com- 
potent, ... 

“Individualized instruction has proved entirely 
feasible in classes of thirty to thirty-five. . . . Re- 
adjustment of individual pupils at various times in 
the school-year will undoubtedly become neces- 
sary in such a program.” 

Grouping as it is practiced in St. Louis was ex- 
plained by George R. Johnson, director of tests 
and measurements: 

“St. Louis does not group children for instruc- 
tion on the basis of similar abilities determined by 
mental measurements. Instead, the grouping is 
by the level of advancement through the grades. 

“1. Children having the same general intelli- 
gence differ too widely in their education needs to 
permit grouping by ability. . . . 

“2. Classifying children on a basis that implies 
similarity of ability pre-supposes mass teaching, 
and tempts teachers to forget the individual. . . . 

“3. Ability grouping based on mental measure- 
ments is undemocratic. . . . 

“4. Low ability groups in a school system 
created under the guise of scientific procedure are 
usually known by humiliating names. . . 

‘. . . Teachers can serve the needs of children 
better when their superior officers throw the mod- 
ern dunce caps into the wastebasket and grant to 
the teachers the freedom to warp the curriculum or 
even to wink at minimum essentials whenever the 
welfare of an individual child is at stake.” 

Secondary education as such was considered be- 
fore the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and in the general sessions. The institu- 
tional character of the high school was discussed by 
Harl R. Douglass of Minnesota as follows: 

“The American school system needs to be much 
better articulated into a unitary, continuous insti- 
tution than it now is. . . . The program of each 
of the units making up the so-called American lad- 
der is not articulated with others, and is loaded 
with duplication, particularly between high school 
and college. 

“There is no sharp dividing line between ele- 
mentary and secondary education, or between sec- 
ondary and higher education, except in the minds 
of those who have lost their perspective.” 

In a debate on ‘‘Four-Year High School or Two- 
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Year Junior College,” Mr. Douglass had this to 
say: 

“The two-year junior college is not the type of 
institution the original proponents of the junior- 
college idea had in mind, and is not fulfilling sev- 
eral of the major functions that it was brought into 
being to serve . . . the four-year type of institu- 
tion, including grades 11, 12, 13, and 14, is by its 
very nature better fitted to accomplish the reforms 
intended... . 

“Most two-year schools have made very little 
provision for their terminal function. . . . The 
two-year institution has aped its four-year brother, 
however inappropriate for its peculiar clien- 
«5 - 

“The two-year institution is uneconomical . . . 
[and] is an example of a sound idea gone wrong.” 

Secondary-school curriculum matters in general 
were the subject of a discussion in which J. E. 
Stonecipher of Des Moines took part. He said: 

‘. . . The real issue is that of how much differ- 
entiation can be provided in the secondary school 
and yet serve the social functions demanded of 
public education in America. . . . If differentia- 
tion is not to defeat some of the primary pur- 
poses of education, two important implications 
must be weighed and provided for: . . . better 
pupil guidance, and provision for continuity and 
sequence. . . . 

“The needs of society for a common basis of 
citizenship and culture demand serious attention 
to the planning of many experiences which shall 
be common to all. . . . Pupil guidance based 
upon a study of pupil needs is the most important 
safeguard against too narrow a curriculum on the 
one hand, and scattered, pointless accumulation of 
credits on the other.” 

Charles F. Allen of Little Rock discussed the 
need of knowledge and of faith in secondary 
schools. Said he: 

‘... . Some would condemn the secondary 
school; others would shield it and blame other 
agencies for the inefficiency of the social program. 
Some would discard all present curricula and re- 
organize on a new and theoretical course. . . . 

‘. . . We have had too much fault-finding 
from within and too much destructive criticism 
from without. . . . Progress means change, but 
not all change is progress. . . . We should take 
the public into our confidence and let it know 
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the real contributions that secondary education is 
making.” 

“The Issues in Secondary Education’’ was the 
subject of the address of Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College: 

“. . . In respect to organization and administra- 
tion, our schools compare favorably with the best 
of our industries . . . but whether they run ef- 
fectively or not is determined primarily by the 
clearness with which the objectives that they 
should attain are perceived by administrators and 
teachers, and by the persistence with which they 
are sought... . 

. although the public has a sort of pride in 
the schools, it is strangely ignorant of what they 
are doing, and indifferent to what they are attempt- 
ing. It is also true that many desire to have the 
schools run at less cost, often demanding the im- 
possible. ... 

“It is not critical pressure from the public that 
has brought about the new concern by educators 
with fundamental problems of education. They 
are conscious of the failures and shortcomings of 
education, and convinced that they cannot be ef- 
fectively remedied until there is agreement on a 
more comprehensive and definite plan than we now 
have for directing the progress of society. . . . 

“There are at least ten highly important issues, 
each one of which must be resolved before a sound 
program for secondary schools, as well as for the 
care of youth by other social agencies, can be set 
iss aa 
“The first issue is whether secondary education 
shall be provided at public expense for all normal 
individuals or for only a limited number. . . . 

“The second issue concerns the right to termi- 
nate a pupil’s persistence in the secondary school 
regardless of his or his parents’ wishes. . . . 

“The third issue raises the question of the extent 
to which secondary education has an obligation to 
develop youth only in those ways that will con- 
tribute most to the welfare of the supporting 
society. ... 

“The fourth issue is the conflict between a com- 
mon curriculum for all, or differentiated offer- 
aes 

“The fifth issue concerns vocational educa- 
tion. ... 

“The sixth issue is the conflict between second- 
ary education as a preparation for advanced studies 
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or as a satisfaction of needs as far as it is con- 
tinued. ... 

“The seventh issue concerns the form in which 
the curriculum shall be organized. . . . 

“The eighth issue asks to what extent the cur- 
riculum shall be extended to include the direction 
and the establishment of attitudes and ideals, in 
addition to the presentation of organized knowl- 
CGE. «ss 

The ninth issue . . . brings up the conflict be- 
tween those who, on the one hand, would have 
secondary education seek merely the adjustment of 
youth to prevailing social ideals and those who, on 
the other hand, would have it seek the reconstruc- 
tion of society. . . . 

“The tenth issue challenges the existence of the 
secondary school as a separate institution contribut- 
ing to the gradual, continuous, unitary process of 
education. .. . 

“The first step that every professional educator 
should take is to ponder over the issues and the 
arguments for each alternative until he has made 
up his mind which one must be approved as an 
eee 

‘Another step that should be taken by educa- 
tional leaders is to acquaint the public with the is- 
sues and their implications, and to make it con- 
cerned about the program of secondary educa- 
tion. . . 

“After each professional individual or group 
. . . has done all that is possible, there will re- 
main the major job of constructing a new program 
for the care and education of youth. It will never 
be undertaken properly until there has been de- 
veloped in teachers and administrators a conviction 
that large planning from fundamental matters 
onward is necessary. . . . Far-sighted planning 
based on agreement on fundamental principles is 
the only salvation of secondary education, and sec- 
ondary education today holds more possibility of 
contributing to the happiness and to the progress 
of our world than does any other public agency.” 

Safety education in secondary schools was con- 
sidered by Sidney J. Williams of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Williams said: 

“. . . The safety movement has already gone 
far enough to prove that most accidents can be 
avoided through simple, practical measures. . . . 
Human safety depends largely on three basic qual- 
ities—fitness, skill, and character... . 

“The elementary schools have already done a 
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splendid job in teaching safe pedestrianism. The 
beginning driver, who is usually a high-school 
pupil, thus appears to be your opportunity and your 
responsibility. . . . 

“Safety must be considered in terms of a well- 
rounded program, rather than merely teaching 
how to drive an automobile, for the hazards in the 
home, the shop, the playground and the street are 
equally important.” In concluding his statement, 
Mr. Williams presented a five-point program. 

F. T. Spaulding of Harvard, addressing the sen- 
ior high-school section of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, said: 

‘“. . . The schools must recognize that the 
world outside the school is increasingly less well 
suited to provide an independent place for any 
boy or girl who has not acquired at least the begin- 
nings of vocational competence. The schools 
must further recognize that no institution except 
the school can be counted on to offer to boys and 
girls the initial vocational education which they 
will need. 

“The competence which the world outside the 
school requires of the boy or girl who has just left 
school is . . . such capacity as will enable him to 
make a promising start in some recognized field of 
work. ... 

‘“. . . In the case of pupils who are going on to 
higher schools, . . . the senior high school . . . 
should assure itself that these pupils do in fact 
choose a type of higher education which will ade- 
quately meet their vocational needs. . . . The 
senior high school must cease to look with approval 
on terminal programs . . . which fail to develop 
some sort of vocational competence. The so-called 
‘general curriculum’ ought not to be tolerated as a 
terminal curriculum. .. . 

“The senior high school must also recognize its 
obligation to see that no pupil leaves school, so far 
as the school itself can prevent it, until he has at- 
tained a vocational competence sufficient to allow 
him to make a beginning in self-support, and until 
he himself knows how and where to make that be- 
ginning.” 

Adult education was discussed by James E. 
Rogers of the National Recreation Association 
under the subject: ‘Adult Avocational Education 
in 1950”: 

“Education for leisure needs training and prep- 
aration just as much as education for vocations. 
We need avocational guidance as well as vocational 
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guidance. . . . We Americans are one hundred 
per cent skilled in the arts of production, but are 
weak in the arts of appreciation. . . . 

“Recreation will have much to contribute. . . . 
Besides the sports and games program, there are 
many activities in music, art, drama, handicraft, 
nature study, social recreation, and the like... . 

“, . . Education and recreation have a mutual 
obligation to see to it that by 1950 we are prepared 
to meet the demands of this civilization which is 
now in the midst of fundamental change.” 

Kirtly F. Mather of Harvard also discussed adult 
education, giving a lengthy address in one of the 
general sessions of February 27. He said, in part: 

“, . . Certain fundamental ideas concerning the 
life of man are even now receiving the well-nigh 
unanimous approval of all thoughtful men and 
women. . . . The most important of the basic 


principles to which the great majority of thought- 
ful men are now giving approval is the idea that 
only through adjustment to the conditions of time 
and place can man gain security for himself and 
for his offspring. . . . 

. . . There are two alternatives: either we 
must adopt as our principal tool the method of 
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coercion and force, or we must rely more exten- 
sively upon the method of education and persua- 
sion. . . . The experiences of the last few years 
have gone far toward a demonstration of the im- 
potency of coercion as a method of reform... . 
It is not surprising that an ever-increasing number 
of American citizens are turning now toward edu- 
cation and persuasion. . . . 

“, . . the widespread willingness to support an 
expensive public school system has been based 
largely upon a fallacy. We have thought that if 
we could educate our children, they would be able 
to set aright the sorry world, when they became 
adults. . . . The adults of the present generation 
serve admirably as Exhibit A to demonstrate the 
error of that idea. . 

“Recognizing then the necessity for a new em- 
phasis upon education as a continuing process of 
personal development, from the cradle to the grave 

. it would appear that adult education must 
have several intermediate objectives if it is to at- 
tain its ultimate goal of adjustment between the 
individual, the society, and the physical environ- 
ment... . 

“In the first place, it must provide the most ef- 
fective medium for imparting information. .. . 
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In the second place, education must aim to develop 
skills and techniques... third, to inculcate 
scientific habits of mind . . . fourth, to draw out 
habits of aesthetic apprehension . . . fifth, to ex- 
pand the horizon of the individual's sympathetic 
consideration for others. . . . The sixth objec- 
tion is the most difficult of all. . . . Adult educa- 
tion must be so organized and prosecuted as to help 
individuals secure opportunities for realizing re- 
sults from their own creative desires. . . . Above 
all, there is the responsibility to create if possible 
active rather than passive states of mind... . 

“. . . In very truth, civilization is now involved 
in a race between education and catastrophe.” 

Various matters relating to teacher-administra- 
tion were discussed before several groups at the St. 
Louis meetings. The tenure issue was considered 
by Fred C. Ayer of the University of Texas, whose 
conclusions included the following: 

“No one questions the desirability of secure 
tenure for competent teachers. Unfortunately, the 
so-called permanent tenure laws guarantee tenure 
but not competency. Practically all of the claims 
made concerning the desirable results of permanent 
teacher-tenure have run counter to the facts. . . . 

“, . . As Cubberley points out, nearly all per- 
manent tenure laws provide for dismissal of a 
teacher for incompetency, but that if dismissal is 
attempted when a permanent tenure law exists, the 
accusing officer and not the teacher is in reality put 
on trial. 

“. . . welfare of more pupils is impaired when 
a tenure law is in effect. Moreover, the mere fact 
that a teacher is successful is no guaranty that he 
will remain successful. No teacher should object, 
after passing the probationary period, to a re-evalu- 
ation of his services every three or four years.” 

The problem of the married teacher was the sub- 
ject of a statement by Leon C. Staples of Stamford, 
Conn. : 

‘Married teachers are as a rule at the center 
of every educational disturbance in every large 
school system. . . . Recent graduates of teacher- 
training institutions are far better equipped than 
the average married woman in service. . . . Re- 
placing married women with men will be a bless- 
ing to the youth of our land. . . . The extension 
of the feminist movement is out of place in edu- 
cation.” 

C. V. Courter, superintendent at Dayton, Ohio, 
discussed the interesting topic, “Is the Payment of 
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Teachers’ Salaries on a Merit Basis Administra- 
tively Feasible?” He said: 

“, . . Since there is no single thing that af- 
fects the morale of any group of people, including 
teachers, quite so much as the sense of fairness and 
justice with which their salaries are determined and 
paid, the question, therefore, in any consideration 
of payment of teachers’ salaries on a merit basis is, 
‘Can salaries be paid on this basis with fairness and 
justice to everyone?’ There are two reasons why 
salaries cannot be paid to teachers on the merit 
basis in fairness and justice to the teachers being 

irae 
. “First, because there is no body of scientifically 
determined factual material that can be used as 
criteria for the purpose of determining the extent 
to which teachers’ work attains a definite standard 
of excellence. . . . 

“Second, there are no people in the field of edu- 
cation today qualified to evaluate accurately for the 
purpose of payment of salaries the degree of excel- 
lence of teaching. . . .” 

Lester H. Dix of the Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, presented the salary problem from a some- 
what different angle: 

‘“. . . A teacher should be paid in accordance 
with the economic scarcity value of the native 
intelligence demanded for the teaching func- 
tion. ... 

“In accordance with this theory teachers are 
underpaid. If they are to bring their income to its 
‘fair’ level, they must: (a) limit their numbers to 
demand, and (b) organize for political solidarity.” 

Placement of graduates of teacher-education in- 
stitutions was the thesis-topic of J. G. Umstattd of 
the University of Minnesota, and president of the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion. He said: 

“. . . Last year’s study found that 56 per cent 
of the graduates of 1933-34 had located teaching 
jobs before January next following graduation, 
whereas the study just completed for graduates of 
1934-35 yielded a corresponding percentage of 
sixty-five. 

“Women fared better than the men in both 
years. . . . The demand was best for elementary 
teachers. Teachers colleges led with 71 per cent 
placed; land-grant institutions ranked second with 
68 per cent; denominational institutions ranked 
third with 58 per cent, and private institutions 
ranked last with 51 per cent.” 
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Control and estimate of the supply of and de- 
mand for teachers was discussed by L. A. Pittenger 
of Ball State Teachers College, who said: 

“. .. The surplus of professionally-trained 
men and women threatens to destroy the profes- 
sions they seek to serve. Very little is done by the 
states in the matter of estimating and controlling 
teacher supply and demand . . . the states that 
have a monopoly on teacher-education are doing a 
good job of estimating and controlling. 

“The most direct method in estimating and con- 
trolling the supply of and the demand for teachers 
would be for the legislatures of our various states 
to pass mandatory laws, but this is not to be 
expected. 

“We wish to suggest a cooperative plan... . 
State officials should set a minimum requirement 
of four years of preparation for all certifications to 
teach, repeal life licenses or have them validated 
every five years, require annual registrations of all 
teachers, and accredit only reliable institutions to 
prepare teachers. 

“These institutions should adopt a policy of 
quality as opposed to quantity production. .. . 
Employers of teachers should be educated to make 
their first responsibility the welfare of the children 
in the schools. When employers take this view, 
they will employ only high-grade professional 
teachers.” 

An interesting point of view was suggested in 
connection with general administration by S. S. 
Wyer, a consulting engineer of Columbus, Ohio, 
speaking on the topic, ““What the Taxpayer Thinks 
as He Looks at His High School”: 

“The greatest service that the high school can 
render the taxpayer is to make its six million pupils 
intelligently aware of the following: 

“In less than a century the engineer—through 
power, through fuel, and through transportation— 
has created a new civilization that is radically differ- 
ent from the past. . . . 

“We have gone through these physical changes 
with pathetic unawareness of their living-to- 
gether implications, and have created great social 
shifts: . 

‘“.. . Only that is real wealth which, by the 
terms of its creation, provides that it may be used. 

‘Labor must be regarded as a partner with cap- 
ital and be given its fair share of the wealth it 
creates so that as a consumer, the worker can buy 
his fair share of this wealth. . . . 
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“We must recognize that most of capitalism’s 
troubles come from three groups: the profiteer 
. . . idle-wealth holders . . . speculative-wealth 
holders. . . . 

“We must appreciate that there is no economic 
Santa Claus. . . . We need to take doles away 
from all business groups and make all business 
projects stand on their own feet. . . . Our inter- 
nal debts are greater than our wealth, and that at 
least eighty billion of this internal debt—primarily 
private debts—must come out by way of cancel- 
lation. 

“Our problem is not more money, but restora- 
tion of confidence, and then existing credit facili- 
ties can function. . . . The United States Consti- 
tution represents the biggest single contribution 
ever made to men’s law thinking. . . . 

“The only thing today that stands between eco- 
nomic chaos and a land of plenty for all willing to 
work is one Constitutional Amendment that would 
authorize the setting up of self-governing, volun- 
tary, cooperative trade associations for the various 
industries, made up of representatives of capital 
and labor.” 

The new Educational Policies Commission was 
explained by John A. Sexson of Pasadena, who 
said: 

". . . The long era of prosperity and progress 
created in the public mind a certain comfortable, 
matter-of-fact attitude toward the schools, toward 
their support, their management, and toward pub- 
lic education as a service of government. Schools 
were accepted as a matter of course... . 

“, . . You are well aware that now, although 
economic recovery is reputed to be well advanced, 
recovery and resumption of normal functioning for 
the agencies of public education are as yet illusion- 
ary. . . . Furthermore, there is no basis whatso- 
ever for an assumption that these limiting factors 
will be corrected or improved by any amount of 
economic recovery . . . except as there is definite 
planning for the specific purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a program of public education 
compatible with our national needs. . . . 

“The first . . . accomplishment will be that of 
releasing to the service of the public schools the 
most able, the most consecrated, and the most 
courageous lay and professional leadership avail- 
able. To this end, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission will first address its efforts. . . . 

“The task ahead, in the opinion of the Commis- 
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sion, is that of evolving well-considered and effec- 
tive plans and policies. . . . The Commission 
proposes, not to repeat studies and investigations, 
but rather to utilize them in evaluating proposed 
procedures toward educational progress and im- 
provement. ... 

“There are certain criticial issues of immediate 
portent on which the Commission must act im- 
mediately. . . . first, the financing of public ed- 
ucation in the light of demands for, and trends 
toward, Federal participation; second, the control 
of public education in the light of present trends to 
establish new educational agencies to serve large 
numbers of youth and then to remove them from 
the custody of the organized agencies of public 
education, and to establish for them new institu- 
tions and new practices in such fields as pre-school 
and adult education. . . .” 

In the field of college work, M. R. Trabue of the 
University of North Carolina spoke on guidance 
developments, saying, in part: 

“. . . guidance is one of the major obligations 
of a college. . . . Another important develop- 
ment is a growth in recognition of our colleges that 
individual differences in young people cannot be 
eliminated, are invaluable assets in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of a socially-desirable community 
or state, and should be capitalized and built upon 
by the colleges, rather than be ignored or mini- 
mized. . . . It appears that at last the colleges are 
beginning to recognize that they exist for the serv- 
ice of man and the social order rather than merely 
to perpetuate a pattern of scholarship established 
generations ago.” 


In presenting these excerpts from addresses and 
‘statements’ THE PH1 DELTA KapPaN hopes that 
each reader will find something of use that he had 
been unable to obtain by first-hand attendance at 
the many meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and the allied organizations. The author 
feels that it has been impossible to cover the field 
adequately even in so lengthy—yet individually 
brief—a treatment as has been presented in this 
and the previous issue. The high lights, however, 
have been presented and we trust that the trend of 
current thought on current problems is reflected in 
such a way as to be genuinely helpful. If this sum- 
mary has been particularly interesting or helpful to 
you, the editor would appreciate your comments. 
Write us a line of approval or criticism. 





School-Building Survey in California 


By GERALD M. WELLER 


CHOOL administrators, students of housing and 
S finance problems, and friends of education 
should not fail to acquaint themselves with the 
findings of the recently completed survey of school- 
building adequacy in California.1 This survey, 
made under the direction of C. M. Hirst of the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State De- 
partment of Education was made possible through 
funds granted by the State Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

The purposes of the survey were to determine: 
(1) the actual school plant facilities now existing 
in each school district in the state, (2) the school 
plant facilities needed in each district, (3) the 
financial ability of each district to support an ade- 
quate housing program, and (4) the cost of such a 
program for each district. 

Procedures involved measuring the adequacy of 
existing facilities through the use of a check list 
containing 517 blank items; securing such financial 
data as the assessed valuation of each district and 
its bonded debt as of June 30, 1934, as well as the 
sum budgeted for capital outlay by each district 
for the school year 1934-35; developing standards 
of schoolhouse adequacy; comparing existing facil- 
ities in each district with the standards developed; 
and determining the cost of needed ‘plant facilities 
for each district through the services of expert en- 
gineers and estimators. 

Space forbids more than a brief summary of the 
high lights in those of the findings which concern 
2,725 elementary-school districts with 273,477 
pupils in average daily attendance in districts not 
administered by city superintendents of schools. 
This represents 98 per cent of the elementary dis- 
tricts of the state and 45 per cent of the pupils in 
elementary grades. Three of the general findings 
of major importance as well as the net conclusions 
reached as a result of the survey are presented as 
follows: 

(1) Of those buildings in use at present, 3.2 
per cent were built before 1870, 11.2 per cent be- 
tween 1870 and 1889, 23.7 from 1890-1909, 55.4 
per cent from 1910 to 1929, and 6.5 per cent since 
1930. A study of buildings constructed before 


* Gerald M. Weller is Boys’ Vice Principal of 
Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
California. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California (1921) where he 
also received his doctor's degree (1935). His 
Master's degree was received at the Univer- 
sity of California (1925) where he became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. Dr. Weller is 
the author of a monograph to be published 
soon by the University of Southern California 
—State Equalization of Capital Outlays for 
Public School Buildings. 


1910 shows that in 5 counties over 5 per cent, in 
3 counties from 50 to 74 per cent, in 17 counties 
from 25 to 49 per cent, and in 32 counties 24 per 
cent or less pupils are attending school in these 
hopelessly inadequate structures. These buildings 
constructed 25, 35 and 45 years ago are distributed 
throughout nearly all the counties of the state and 
approximately 25 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in these districts are attending schools in such 
buildings. 

(2) Low financial ability is apparently the 
reason for the continuing use of these educationally 
and structurally inadequate and obsolete buildings, 
since as a general rule the counties in which such 
structures are located are those counties with rel- 
atively low assessed valuations. Furthermore, one- 
third of the 2,725 districts are unable to finance 
needed schoolhousing facilities by bonding to their 
legal capacity. These districts are both urban and 
rural and are found in every county of the state 
but two. Approximately 39 per cent of the at- 
tendance or approximately 106,000 children in 
the total group of districts are found in those 
financially unable to provide necessary schoolhous- 
ing facilities. 

(3) The estimated cost of providing building 
‘needs in those districts unable to finance them is 
$16,144,000. If the total remaining bonding 
capacity of these districts were exhausted in an at- 
tempt to supply their needs, there would still be 
required $8,360,000 to complete an adequate 
housing program for them. Their present debt 
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added to the cost of their needs is approximately 
50 per cent greater than their total legal bonding 
capacity of 5 per cent and amounts to 7.23 per 
cent of their total assessed valuation. Incidently 
there are 31 districts in which the existing bonded 
debt exceeds the present legal bonding limit. 

As a result of the survey it is the opinion of the 
State Department of Education that, ‘Since for 
the most part educationally obsolete buildings are 
located in school districts with insufficient wealth 
to provide new schoolhousing facilities, new 
schoolbuilding facilities must probably await the 
provision of federal or state funds, or a combina- 
tion of both, or consolidation with school districts 
with more financial abilitiy, in order that necessary 
schoolhousing facilities may be furnished.”’? 

No more potent argument could be presented in 
favor of state and federal aid for local school 
building construction than that inherent in the 
findings of this survey. These findings add a dis- 
tinct contribution to the evidence already in exist- 
ence favoring such a course of action. In the 
opinion of Dr. Paul R. Mort and other workers in 
the field of state aid, however, consolidation and 
the development of larger local units is not an 
entirely adequate answer to the problem. It may 
reduce the extremes of inequality but it can never 
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result in an entirely satisfactory equalization of the 
financial load or burden. 

The only permanent and fundamentally sound 
solution to the district housing problem is for states 
to embark upon a program of equalizing the tax 
load for financing capital outlays in local school 
districts in order that minimum adequate school- 
housing can be guaranteed in every district within 
a state. After this has been effected, it may then 
be the proper move on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment to assist individual states in their school- 
building financing on some basis involving the 
principles of educational equalization. With 
sound techniques upon which state aid may be 
provided now available,’ it only remains for the 
educational forces of each state to unite in a con- 
certed drive to secure the acceptance of such a 
progressive program. Without such action the 
full implications of the expression ‘Equalization 
of Educational Opportunity” cannot be realized. 

*C. M. Hirst. “Survey of School Building Adequacy in 


California.” California Schools, V1 (August, September, 
November, 1935), pp. 289-295, 331-340, 394-403. 

*C. M. Hirst. “Survey of School Building Adequacy in 
California.” California Schools, V1 (November, 1935), 
p. 403. 

* Gerald M. Weller. “A Plan for State Equalization of 
Capital Outlays for Public School Buildings.” American 
School Board Journal, XCI (August, 1935), pp. 23-24. 
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“Permanent Headquarters” — 
At What Price? 


By STEPHEN G. RICH 


Now that the question of a possible permanent 
headquarters for Phi Delta Kappa, a building to be 
owned and occupied by the fraternity, is being actively 
discussed, the time is ripe to consider the wisdom of 
even having such a possession. This article is openly 
intended to raise what are the vital questions from the 
point of view of those members who oppose any per- 
manent headquarters. 

The most fundamental question is really whether 
there is any usefulness to the fraternity in possessing 
such a headquarters. In whatever city it may be lo- 
cated, it will be of little use as a gathering place for 
Phi Delta Kappans other than those resident in the im- 
mediate vicinity. In Chicago, only Zeta and Upsilon 
campus chapters and the Chicago field chapter could 


derive any benefit; in Cincinnati only Alpha Iota and 
to a small degree Sigma; in Philadelphia only Tau and 
Alpha Eta and perhaps to a limited extent Alpha Pi 
and Alpha Rho; and so on for New York, Boston, and 
all other major cities. None of the major cities are 
located in areas were field chapters (formerly called 
Alumni) exist or appear likely to exist close to a 
headquarters located in any such city. 

The use that the fraternity membership could make 
of a permanent headquarters appears so limited that 
any argument based upon such use may well be dis- 
counted completely. 

The national office of the fraternity requires office 
space and nothing else. Indeed, such office space need 
not even be located in a major city or in a city at all. 
Suburban towns, such as Montclair, New Jersey, within 
easy reach of Beta, Rho and Alpha Pi chapters, or cor- 
responding suburbs of Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
or any other metropolis, offer opportunities to rent 
adequate office space far more reasonably than in the 
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cities. I understand that at present the National Office 
occupies a space approximately 25 by 80 feet. In 
Montclair, a town in and within five miles of which 
reside at least thirty members of the fraternity, such 
office space was recently leased for $30.00 a month 
including heat. 

Any town large enough to have adequate postal 
service and near enough to main postal distributing 
centers to ensure prompt dispatch of fraternity mail, 
qualifies fully as a site for the national headquarters. 
What purpose is served then by fastening the national 
office in any one particular place by purchase of a 
building ? 

It is not yet clear whether the proponents of a per- 
manent headquarters want a building to be occupied 
entirely by the fraternity and partly therefore a monu- 
ment and emblem, or a small office building of which 
such portions as the fraternity does not need are to be 
rented out. If the former is desired, we may properly 
raise the question whether such an expenditure is a 
justifiable use of our funds. Except those persons who 
use the particular street, nobody will even notice the 
building and the spread of reputation and standing by 
virtue of owning such a building will be small indeed. 
If we were a huge organization like the American 
Legion and could erect such a monument as they have 
in Indianapolis, matters would be different—but we 
are most unlikely to be able to make even a good show- 
ing in stone, bricks and mortar for many years. Most 
likely we should end up by purchasing an obsolete 
mansion in a decaying district, no longer residential 
but not yet become commercial, such as that area west 
of the semicircle in Detroit. 

Now if the second alternative is proposed, that of a 
building of which we are to occupy part and lease out 
the rest, let us consider the experience of other clubs. 
I cite the Collectors Club, New York, a club of intelli- 
gent men, which in 1926 acquired its own home, using 
the top two and a half stories of a five story building 
which it bought. Fortunately, the site was needed for 
the Radio City development, and in 1930 this club got 
out of its realty with almost an untouched purse. But 
in the intervening four years, what with vacancies, 
failures of tenents to pay rents, unwillingness to ac- 
cept objectionable businesses in the same building 
(such as a cafeteria in this case) , and expenses of main- 
taining the building, the Collectors Club could have 
secured, even at the high rents of New York, its quar- 
ters for less by hiring them. In fact in 1930, when the 
loss was cut by the sale of the building for the Radio 
City site, this club moved into rented quarters in an 
office building and has occupied them happily ever 
since. 

With the growth of our American cities in these 
days, whole districts ‘‘go bad” and become undesir- 
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able with comparative speed. Suppose back in 1921 
Phi Delta Kappa had secured a building of its own on 
or near Michigan Avenue, about 20th St., in Chicago. 
Now the fraternity would be holding realty that is all 
but unrentable and in a district where the vacancies 
and even vacant lots from demolitions outnumber the 
occupied premises—far outnumbering the profitably 
leased premises. Or suppose low costs had attracted 
the fraternity to the “Deserted Village” section of 
lower Sixth Avenue in New York, with the hope that 
the promise of speedy removal of the old elevated 
railroad would make that good as a headquarters site. 
Ten years have passed since the elevated railroad was 
definitely doomed; but it still stands, still operates, 
and we who are “lucky” enough to be partners in own- 
ing any realty in that area are lucky indeed if we do not 
have to dig down into our own pockets to make up a 
deficit each year. 

We have no guarantee that even in the neighbor- 
hood of a university's plant such changes may not oc- 
cur between the time that a ‘permanent headquarters” 
site is acquired and the time it is put to such use. The 
“rising tide of color” is already reaching close to the 
University of Chicago's grounds; and what it does to 
realty in such a location may be seen around College 
of the City of New York (an institution that should 
long ago have had a P. D. K. chapter). 

The general belief in the advantage of realty as an 
an investment on the part of many bankers at this time 
is largely a defense-mechanism resulting from their 
chagrin at not distinguishing good from bad invest- 
ments in the field of “paper.” Yet well-managed plac- 
ing of funds in high-grade bonds has resulted in sub- 
stantial profits within the past year. Take for example 
the West Shore R. R. 4 per cent bonds, non-callable, of 
the New York Central Railroad Co. In March, 1935, 
they sold for 7514; in November, 1935, for 79; in 
January, 1936, for 91; and they have topped 95 in 
February, 1936. Suppose our fraternity funds were to 
be used in judiciously rotating investments of this sort ; 
imagine the additional funds freed for use in financ- 
ing fraternity projects of undoubted usefulness. Or, 
going further back into genuine depth-of-depression 
days: in 1931 the 6 per cent bonds of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. sold at 85; they were called early in 1935 at 105. 
Could the fraternity have used the income, never de- 
faulted, and the profits when the entire issue was 
called? Many other similar cases could be cited, in- 
cluding some now in process. 

Why then shall we burden the fraternity with risks 
of realty handling, costs of realty management, and so 
on? Is Phi Delta Kappa to become a real estate con- 
cern? Or shall we use our funds to provide income 
useful for supporting research, financing service and 
if necessary providing for the costs of leadership? 
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A Point System vs. A Guiding 
Philosophy 
By J. W. POYNTER 


Mr. R. B. Reed’s article, ““A Point System in the 
High School,” in the January number of THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, moves me to action. One begins to 
wonder what are the motivating philosophies that gov- 
ern the thinking of educators. We are warned that 
the education for the day should be that which will 
meet the needs of the day. But we are also warned 
that in meeting the needs of the day there must be in- 
grained those principles that will be required to pro- 
duce a successful living today, tomorrow, and for all 
days to come. 

With this thought in mind I would suggest to Mr. 
Reed that there should be added to his nine points a 
tenth one and it should read, ‘To create an abiding in- 
terest in extra-curricular activities to the extent that it 
will carry over through life.” The tragedy of either 
physical or mental activities is not the failure to get 
students to participate in them during the school years, 
but the failure to establish a definite carry over to the 
succeeding years. Much of it is due to our promoting 
types of activities in high schools that cannot well be 
organized in adult society. Even those who partici- 
pate willingly and eagerly in high school become only 
spectator participants the day after graduation. 

This particular weak spot in our high-school extra- 
curricular activities is well brought out in a master’s 
thesis in the education library at Stanford University. 
A survey of graduates a few years out of high school 
disclosed the fact that a very small percentage of active 
participants in high school were still active participants 
out of school. Furthermore the great majority of those 
who were active participants out of school, were pur- 
suing activities that were not offered in school. Which 
simply means that only those who really crave activity 
will go out and seek it even if new fields have to be 
entered. We must at this point admit one of two 
things, that this condition is as it should be and is 
nothing about which to be alarmed, or that our critics 
in the matters of what helps to promote good health, 
(namely, moderate use of physical exercise other than 
that accompanying our occupations) are correct and 
that we should be alarmed or at least interested in the 
fact that so few of our adult population are still active 
participants in physical exercise after high-school days. 

In that master’s thesis we find the usual run of ac- 
tivities such as debating, declamation, dramatics, foot- 
ball, basketball, and track. These in the main were the 
ones found in most high-school programs. Only in 
the very large schools were found tennis, golf, or 
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swimming. The survey of the out-of-school graduates 
found, however, that these three activities eclipsed by 
a very large percentage all those that are traditionally 
offered in most schools. It is true that many schools 
do not and feel that they cannot have swimming pools, 
but tennis and golf can be had at very little expense 
and it would not at all be difficult to obtain the serv- 
ices of high-school teachers who could instruct in the 
rudiments of these two sports. And I conscientiously 
believe that either of the two sports just mentioned are 
far safer physically than basketball, football, or track. 
I am not considering the immediate danger but the 
aftereffects. Within my own acquaintance are men yet 
under the age of forty-five who are now suffering from 
what they believe to be the aftereffects of their high- 
school athletics. 

Another finding published in this same master’s 
thesis was the very, very limited carry-over of the men- 
tal activities. (I do not mean to say that physical ac- 
tivities are devoid of mental activity but use the term 
to differentiate between the two types of activities.) 
The after-graduation activities in the field of debate, 
declamation, dramatics, or in public forums, was trag- 
ically small. A tragedy to be sure when there is so 
much need for intelligent public forums. During this 
school year our debate teams won third place in one 
tournament of thirty schools, and first place in an- 
other of twenty schools. A nice victory for the mo- 
ment but the real victory will lie in our ability to create 
in these boys and girls an abiding interest in public 
forum that they may carry on the good work now 
started. All is not lost if they do not, but so much 
more is to be gained if they do. 

So then we should for the moment be not too much 
concerned about our point systems and be carried 
away with rejoicing just because our extraneous te- 
wards do succeed in bringing great numbers of our 
high-school pupils into the folds of the extracurricu- 
lar activities. Points for this and points for that do 
not serve for any purpose other than immediate goals. 
The acquisition and accumulation of those points serve 
the pupil in about the same way as do his units in Eng- 
lish, history and mathematics, namely, a means toward 
an end, a high-school diploma. I am not a pessimist 
but I have serious doubts about our success in getting 
high-school students to have more ultimate goals in 
mind than the mere possession of a high-school di- 
ploma. Neither in the field of the curricular nor the 
extracurricular are we succeeding in making our stu- 
dents conscious of their unfolding selves, an unfold- 
ing that needs to be permeated by an inner desire to 
accomplish their goals rather than to be driven on to 
those goals by points for this and points for that. The 
high-school diploma within itself means nothing. As 
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the old saying goes, it is no sign of a duck’s nest. It 
merely states that the holder has accumulated 15 or 16 
units. It does not speak of mastery in either curricular 
subjects, or in citizenship qualities. It does not even 
recite the points gained for this and for that. 

And well it should not. It only would be admitting 
our weaknesses as educators. Could we only convince 
ourselves that it would be more profitable to spend as 
much time in seeking ways to arouse our boys and girls 
to action because of an inner drive, as we do in manu- 
facturing point systems to be used as extraneous drives, 
society might some day have a population actuated by 
more sincere motives than we can now claim for it. It 
is a most difficult task, for our high-school boys and 
girls come to us steeped in a philosophy of points for 
this and points for that. We cannot excuse ourselves, 
however, for evading the issue. If our pronounce- 
ment of inner drives is correct, then it should become 
the guiding philosophy of every teacher from the 
kindergarten up. But because it has not been does 
not mean that something cannot yet be done about it 
in our high schools even though our students have been 
brought up under some other philosophy of gaining 
their goals. High-school teachers with the courage of 
their convictions can do it. Point systems will then 
vanish for their will be no need for them. 


A Review of “Man and the 
Motor Car” 


By WM. MCANDREW 


ScHOOL DrivE AGAINST DEATH. Gathered 
from tested and perfected lessons in advanced 
schools and from the traffic suggestions of city and 
county experts, subjected to practical school men, 
rewritten and again submitted, approved by the 
President of the National Education Association, 
by an advisory board embracing public school 
teachers, university professors, and automotive ex- 
perts, offered at the bare cost of printing and bind- 
ing, a notable textbook * for training in automobile 
driving comes to us for review. The makers of 
automobiles have pretty well mastered the prob- 
lems of durability, speed, economy and beauty. 
The more serious problem of safe operation con- 
fronts us. The automobile doesn’t think. Neither, 
in an appalling number of cases, does the driver. 
Millions of copies of the now famous “And Sud- 
den Death” have been read by the American pub- 


* Albert W. Whitney, Editor: ““Man and The Motor Car,” 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 256 pp., $1 postpaid. 
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lic. Fear is its keynote. We must have a trained 
intelligence as a more effective preventive than 
fear. This book is built on that principle. Steam 
and electricity have lost the terror of the early days. 
The railroad and the steamboat had a record as 
shocking as that of the automobile. Death and 
mutilation from machinery have yielded to man’s 
constant urge to think out the means of safety. The 
contributors to this volume have made it a series of 
lessons in thinking and practice appertaining to all 
the known situations in driving. 

With simple and striking diagrams, with edu- 
cative pictures, with an authoritative application of 
experimental psychology, these specialists in dif- 
ferent fields have contributed essential principles. 
The educational collaborators have put the mate- 
rial into simple and vital words suited to the under- 
standing of children of from ten years of age 
upwards. 

Progressings from the essential parts of an auto- 
mobile and the understanding of its propulsion, the 
lessons proceed through the art of driving, the psy- 
chology and attitudes of the driver, highways, codes 
of the road, driving in different situations, main- 
tenance, accidents, the pedestrian, damage costs and 
so on. 

Automobile instruction for every junior and sen- 
ior high school pupil is coming. Detroit schools 
have gone into it on an extensive scale. Indiana is 
requiring a stiff course in the matters constituting 
the present book. State College, Pennsylvania, 
holds, as its Professor Neyart puts it, that the auto- 
mobile menace will never be conquered until every 
person permitted to take a wheel has had a train- 
ing as thorough as that of the airplane pilot. In 
his town the high school pupils are taken out, four 
at a time, and are shifted from observing to driving 
under expert instruction until each has had a total 
of eight hours at the wheel and twenty-four hours 
of concentrated observing. Up to date, out of the 
87 youngsters averaging 20,000 miles each, not 
one has had so much as a scratched fender. 

I know this book is a tremendous force. 

Its price is graded to a non-profit figure. For 
any number of copies over ten the price is $.45 
each. In case of orders for 5,000 or more, a special 
edition will be run off with the imprint: “Pub- 
lished for the schools of Belleville,” or whatever 
the name of the town is. 


Do you have an address change? Send it in. 
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Personal and Professional 


FREDERICK H. Bair, superintendent of the Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, school, has been appointed to the super- 
intendency of the Bronxville, N. Y., schools. He suc- 
ceeds Willard W. Beatty who is now director of Indian 
Education, Department of the Interior. 


EuGENE P. BERTIN has succeeded DONALD M. 
CRESSWELL in the office of principal public informa- 
tion editor in the department of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania. He also will be special adviser in Eng- 
lish and literature. W.R. LECRON, lately principal of 
the Collegiate Institute of York, Pa., has become senior 
secondary education adviser in the department. 


FREDERICK S. BREED of the department of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago announces that a tabu- 
lation of words used in themes and letters by children 
in Grades I to VII in public schools reveals that Amer- 
ican children know a total of 12,000 to 13,000 words. 
A similar investigation among adults revealed a know]- 
edge of 35,000 different words. Differences in the 
writing vocabularies of country and city children are 
not great; neither are differences among children of 
various sections of the country. 


The Rev. STEPHEN J. BRYAN is now acting presi- 
dent of DuQuesne University, Pittsburgh, succeeding 
the Rev. J. H. GorBet. W. S. Y. CRITCHLEY has re- 
signed as dean of education at DuQuesne. 


The following appointments are announced by 
Teachers College of Columbia University: 

JAMEs H. Burney, a fellow in the Advanced School 
of Education, to be assistant professor of education ; 

ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, George Washington University, to be assist- 
ant professor of education; 

Wixsur C. HALLENBECK, promoted from instruc- 
tor to assistant professor. 


WILLIAM J. BURKHARD was, on April 4, elected 
president of the California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association during the group’s annual conven- 
tion at Carmel. Mr. Burkhard is principal of Coloma 
Elementary School, Sacramento. 


DorRLAND Coates has been appointed principal of 
the high-school department of the training school of 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. Mr. 
Coates was a science teacher in the school. 


RosBeERrT E. Douerty will assume his duties as presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute of Technology after the 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


close of the present school year. He is dean of the 
school of engineering at Yale. His appointment was 
effective as of March 1. 


BENJAMIN L. D’ooGce, for fifty years a member of 
the faculty, Michigan State Normal University, was 
honored by special exercises at a general assembly of 
the institution, April 15. He was also the guest of 
honor at a banquet the same evening. 


WituiaM E. Eppy will become the fifteenth presi- 
dent of Hobart College, the date of his installation be- 
ing set for October 2. Doctor Eddy has been a profes- 
sor of English at Dartmouth. He succeeds Murray 
BARTLETT, who will retire May 31, according to School 
and Society. 


L. A. EMERSON has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent in charge of vocational education and prin- 
cipal of the Saunders Trades School at Yonkers, N. Y. 
LEON G. LAFLEUR has been named director of guid- 
ance in the Yonkers schools. 


EUGENE Fair, president of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, was elected president of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. The or- 
ganization is an accrediting association for teachers col- 
leges and schools of education. STANLEY HAYDEN 
has been elected director of education service in the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. He will 
also teach in the department of administration during 
the summer session. 


The late Davin FELMLEY, for many years president 
of Illinois State Normal University, has been honored 
by having the junior high-school organization of the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s home at Nor- 
mal, Ill., named for him. The name will be formally 
conferred upon the institution by R. W. FAIRCHILD, 
president of ISNU, during commencement week. 


WALLACE B. FLEMING, who recently resigned as 
president of Baker University, has been named a vice- 
president of Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
He will assume his active administrative duties not 
later than September, 1937. In the interim he will be 
engaged in raising funds for the college. 


CHARLES E. Fritey, formerly vice-president, and 
dean of the division of industrial science at the lowa 
State College, was, on March 17, named to succeed 
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RAYMOND M. HuGugs as president of that institution. 
Doctor Hughes had been president since 1927, resign- 
ing because of ill health. He will continue with the 
college in personnel work, and has been awarded the 
title, “President Emeritus.” 


JAMES H. Grier, a United Presbyterian clergyman, 
has been named to succeed THOMAS H. MCMICHAEL 
as president of Monmouth College, a position the latter 
held for thirty-three years. 


B. I. GRIFFITH has been appointed to direct public 
relations work of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion as a result of the policy of the association's execu- 
tive committee to increase public awareness of the 
school problems in Illinois. He was a teacher at Rock- 
ford, Ill., and handled public relations activities there. 


Joun S. HarreMa of Grand Rapids has become a 
member of the Michigan department of public instruc- 
tion. For the past nine years Mr. Haitema was head of 
the speech department and instructor of English in the 
Grand Rapids high school. 


GeorGeE R. Haupt has been named director of 
science teaching for the state of Massachusetts. He 
was formerly head of the science department at the 
Westfield, Mass., State Teachers College, and was in 
charge of science in the Bucknell Demonstration School 
last summer. 


GeorcE E. HILt has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy at Illinois State Normal University caused by the 
recent death of E. A. TURNER. Doctor Hill was for- 
merly director of teacher-training at Morningside Col- 


lege, Sioux City, Ia. He will teach courses in char- 
acter education in addition to others at ISNU. 


EARL K. HILLBRAND, dean of the praduate school 
at the University of Wichita, recently declined an offer 
to the presidency of Dakota Wesleyan University, the 
institution whose acting executive he was at the time 
he came to Wichita in 1928. 


C. M. HIMEL was tendered a book of remembrance 
by pupils of Maine Township High School, Des 
Plaines, Ill., following his retirement from active serv- 
ice as its principal, after twenty years in the position. 
He has been in school work for fifty-one years. 


CLAUDE M. Hirst, assistant chief of the division of 
schoolhouse planning, has resigned from the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education to become the di- 
rector of education for the natives of Alaska in the 
Office of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. 


ALBERT R. Mack of North Easton, Mass., has been 


named supervisor of the state division of secondary 
education, effective April 1. 
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R. W. JENKINS, formerly of the bureau of business 
research of Ohio State University, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the industrial relations department of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago public school system, was elected super- 
intendent on April 22 and, by resolution of the Board 
of Education, immediately assumed his new duties. He 
succeeds the late WILLIAM J. BOGAN who died March 
24. Dr. Johnson is a native Chicagoan, forty years of 
age, a member of Phi Delta Kappa, and received the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago. In a for- 
mal statement, Dr. Johnson expressed his pleasure in 
being selected and stated that his aim will be to seek 
the cooperation of every member of the teaching staff, 
and to place and maintain the Chicago public school 
system on the highest educational plane. He was 
elected by a vote of 9 to 1, with one member of the 
board absent. 


ARTHUR K. Loomis has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the schools of Shaker Heights, Ohio, on a three- 
year contract. He has been principal of the University 
High School of the University of Chicago for five years. 
Prior to that he was director of curriculum in the 
Denver public schools for six years. 


J. C. MaTHEws, formerly connected with the North 
Texas State Teachers College at Denton as director of 
student teaching, has been co-director of curriculum in 
the state of Texas. 


A. E. S. MorGan, president of Antioch College, 
who is chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
resigned the college position, March 28. A.D. HEND- 
ERSON, who has been acting-president, will continue 
in that capacity pending appointment of a new presi- 
dent at Antioch. 


Victor H. No t of Rhode Island State College has 
devised a test to determine whether or not one thinks 
scientifically. The test consists of a series of questions 
which measure, according to Professor Noll, the “six 
fundamental habits of thinking,” as follows: the habit 
of accuracy in all operations, habit of intellectual hon- 
esty, habit of open-mindedness, habit of looking for 
true cause-and-effect relationships, habit of suspended 
judgment, and the habit of criticism, including self- 
criticism. 

W. T. RowLAND is now assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools in Louisville, Ky. J. E. BRew- 
TON has been named director of curriculum in Louis- 
ville. Both were formerly connected with the Peabody 
division of surveys and field studies. 


Erwin S. SELLE is the author and editor of a history 
of the Winona (Minn.), State Teachers College for 
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the period, 1910 to 1935, the third quarter-century of 
the school’s existence. The book is in the nature of a 
sequel to the history of the first fifty years, published in 
1910 under the editorship of CLypE O. RUGGLEs. 


Epwin D. Srarsuck of the University of Southern 
California was recently honored on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday with the announcement that a 
volume containing gems and sketches of world leaders 
in philosophy, art, music, and religion will be com- 
piled in his honor. 


PercivAL M. SymMonps of Teachers College and 
C. E. JACKSON have completed a survey on ““Measure- 
ment of the Personality Adjustment of High School 
Pupils,” and find that “education for social living 
would largely eliminate delinquency and crime.” 
Crime problems, delinquency, and neuroticism are, 
they say, the result of the inability of many children to 
become adjusted to home, school, or community en- 
vironment. Problems would be less frequent, they be- 
lieve, if the schools were to aid these children in mak- 
ing the adjustments. 


ALFRED C. THOMPSON, for twenty-six years prin- 
cipal of Brockport (N. Y.), State Normal Schools, has 
resigned, effective June 30. His resignation was ac- 
cepted by the Board of Regents “with deep apprecia- 


tion for the faithful service as head of the school.” 


EpwarD L. THORNDIKE of Teachers College was 
honored by the Senatus of the University of Edin- 
burgh, which conferred upon him the degree, Doctor 
of Laws, recently. 


FRANK C. TouTON of the University of Southern 
California was honored by the French government 
with the award, “Officer of Public Instruction.”” The 
decoration was presented by J. J. Viala, French Consul 
at Los Angeles. 


GILBERT G. WEAVER and Eric E. ERIcsson have 
published what they believe to be the first compilation 
of moving picture films and slides in the field of voca- 
tional and technical education. 


Harry G. PARKINSON, head of the department of 
agricultural education at Pennsylvania State College, 
died during the latter part of March. Professor Park- 
inson, while on leave from the college, had, during 
1934 and 1935, served as acting dean of the college of 
agriculture and mechanics arts in the University of 
Puerto Rico. Trustees of the island university had re- 
quested his services for a third year. 


JaMEs G. RicGs, principal of the Oswego Normal 
School from 1913 to 1933, when he retired, died re- 
cently at his home in Oswego. He had a long record 
as an administrator in schools of New York. 
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FRANK T. VASEY, prominent in educational affairs 
in Illinois, and superintendent of schools in Spring- 
field, Ill., died early in April. 


NATHAN W. WALKER, formerly professor of edu- 
cation at the University of North Carolina and acting 
dean of the school of education, died at his home on 
Chapel Hill, February 13. He had been a member of 
the university faculty since 1905. 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION’S nine- 
teenth annual meeting will be held May 1-2 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the following features in its 
program: 

“Planning Educational Progress,” A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent, Providence, R. I., and chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the N. E. A.; “Re- 
gional Cooperation in Higher Education,” James R. 
McCain, president, Association of American Colleges; 
“Education and Unemployment,” Walter M. Kot- 
schnig, former secretary of the high commission for 
refugees of the League of Nations; “Trends in Pro- 
fessional Education,” A. M. Schwitalla, dean of the 
school of medicine, St. Louis University; “A Special 
Plea for Education, “‘L. D. Coffman, president, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; “Freedom and Social Responsi- 
bility,” C. H. Rowell, editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle; “International Cooperation in Education,” 
Marie Butts, executive secretary, International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva, Switzerland; ‘The Care and 
Education of American Youth,” Homer P. Rainey, di- 
rector, American Youth Commission ; ““The Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education: A Summary, 
1930-36,” S. P. Capen, chancellor, University of 
Buffalo. 


The NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS met in Chicago, April 22- 
25. Among the general programs was one devoted to 
the study of the work of the Commission on Cur- 
ricula of Secondary Schools and Institutions of Higher 
Education; another devoted to the program of the 
N. C. A.; the scope and aims of secondary education 
with special reference to young men and young women 
who have not been able to find places in industry; a 
report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education; a report of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, and a report of the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

In the last general session, the question of “How 
Can the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools Best Serve the Needs and Interests 
of Its Member Institutions ?”’ was answered by M. T. 
McClure of the University of Illinois, from the point 
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of view of higher education, and E. O. Melby of 
Northwestern from the point of view of secondary 
schools. 

The Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion considered, among other things, the reports of 
committees in charge of experiments as follows: the 
junior colleges of the city of Chicago, G. A. Works, 
University of Chicago; the University of Chicago, 
T. E. Benner, University of Illinois; Gary College, 
A. J. Klein, Ohio State University; Kansas City, Mo., 
by Doctor Benner. 

The report in explanation of the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards was the subject of a program in which 
the Commission on Secondary Schools and the high- 
school principals met, jointly. The Commission on 
the Curricula of Secondary Schools and Institutions of 
Higher Education likewise studied committee reports. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
will be held in Milwaukee, May 11-15, with the theme, 
“Relation of the Home to Character Formation.” Na- 
tionally-known speakers will be heard during the 
meetings. 


The ASSOCIATION OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION’S an- 
nual convention will be held in New York City, April 
28-May 2. The theme of the event will be: “The 
Teacher in the Community.” General session ad- 
dresses, study classes, discussion groups and field trips 
will be among the features of the conference. 


The AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AsSOCIA- 
TION’s forty-first annual convention, held April 15-18 
at St. Louis, considered the theme: “Physical Educa- 
tion and the Enrichment of Living.” Demonstrations 
were seen in the St. Louis public, private, and county 
schools. 


The seventh annual INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY 
Rapio will be held May 4-6 at Ohio State University. 
Subjects for the various discussions include technique 
of educational broadcasting, administrative planning, 
special problems, techniques of script-writing, a clinic 
on broadcasting, and radio from the listener's stand- 
point. The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTERS will have its annual meeting as 
a part of the institute program. H. B. McCarty of 
Madison, Wisc., is president of the association. 


The AMERICAN LipraRy ASSOCIATION'S fifty-eighth 
annual conference will be held in Richmond, Va., May 
11-16, on the theme, “The Extension and Improve- 
ment of Library Service.” Col. Luxmoore Newcombe, 
librarian of the National Central Library in London 
will be one of the principal speakers. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
IN NEGRO SCHOOLS will consider problems in its field 
at a meeting at Fisk University from April 30 to May 2. 
The association is an outgrowth of the Washington 
meeting of the National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars. Fifteen institutions will be rep- 
resented at the conference. William J. Madison of 
Wilberforce University is the chairman of a committee 
on constitution. 


A Music Epucators’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
was held in New York from March 29-April 3, with 
approximately 8,000 teachers of music in schools and 
colleges in attendance. The aim of the group is to 
“make music a living force in the life of the nation and 
of every citizen” through “discovering, encouraging, 
and developing, as a part of the educational routine, 
every child’s interest and talent in music.” 


The EASTERN PUBLIC SPEAKING CONFERENCE con- 
vened for the twenty-seventh annual conference in 
New York City, April 17-18. Problems of speech as 
applied to radio and public forum speaking, a special 
choral speaking program, and a program on the theater 
and dramatic arts were among the featured events. 
Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman of Teachers College is 
president of the conference. 


THE Mip-West PuysicAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION met in Grand Rapids, Mich., March 18-21. 
Among the speakers were Gov. F. D. Fitzgerald of 
Michigan, Eugene B. Elliott, state superintendent of 
public instruction, George Arps, Lee Vincent, and 
James E. Rogers. Helen Hicks, nationally-known 
woman golfer, gave a lecture demonstration. 


The WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION and the SoUTH- 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION held a joint convention 
in Nashville, Tenn., April 1-4. The joint meeting was 
the result of efforts of George S. Dutch and L. L. Gore, 
both on the faculty of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK in California, beginning 
Monday, April 27, is planned to afford the general 
public, and especially parents of school children, an op- 
portunity to visit schools. Special emphasis is placed 
on public relations activities during this period. A 
bulletin, prepared by I. R. Waterman, chief of the di- 
vision of textbooks and publications of the state de- 
partment of education, explains in considerable detail 
the history of the activity, and outlines school activities 
intended to make the week an effective one. 


A PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Regional 
Conference was held at the University of California, 
April 24-26. Topics for discussion included “Trends 
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in Pre-School Education,” ‘Progressive Trends in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education,” and “New Meth- 
ods of Teaching.” 

The New York State branch will hold its regional 
conference in Buffalo, May 8-9. Plans have been made 
to enlarge the scope of the conference and the geo- 
graphical area which will be served. About two hun- 
dred Canadian members are planning to attend. 


The INLAND EMPIRE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met 
in Spokane, April 8-10. Problems of education in the 
area of the association’s membership were discussed 
at the various general and sectional meetings. 


KANSAS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE met at Emporia, 
April 2-4. The “dust bowl” was the theme of several 
papers at the general sessions, in which the effect of 
dust storms on plant life was considered at some 
length. W. J. Baumgartner of the University of Kan- 
sas is president of the Academy. His presidential ad- 
dress was on the subject: ‘The Cell in Growth and 
Development.” 


A Derrorr-AREA STUDENT-FACULTY CONFER- 
ENCE, in which representatives from nine institutions 
of that region were in attendance, was held March 7-8 
at Wayne University. The purpose of the meeting was 
to bring together student and faculty points of view on 


problems of mutual interest, particularly those related 
to campus life. Joseph P. Selden, dean of students at 
Wayne University, initiated the plan. 


An EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE on the theme, 
“How to Improve the Instructional Program of the 
School,” was held at the University of Kansas, April 
10-11. Prof. W.H. Johnson, a member of the faculty 
at Kansas for twenty-eight years was the honor guest 
at a dinner Friday evening, April 10. 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION, MASSACHU- 
SETTS branch, met April 11 at Boston University, to 
consider various types of teaching aids, including the 
radio, the use of puppets, excursions and trips, motion- 
picture appreciation, bulletin boards and blackboards, 
Opaque projectors, models and toys, home-made slides, 
silent motion pictures, and sound pictures. Abraham 
Krasker of Quincy, Mass., is president of the Massa- 
chusetts branch. 


The NEBRASKA INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS As- 
SOCIATION at its second annual meeting March 27-28 
in Lincoln adopted a constitution, and voted to con- 
tinue affiliation with the Nebraska State Teachers As- 
sociation. A committee of five will be appointed to 
work on a new course of study in industrial arts, and 
another committee to work on a safety program for in- 
dustrial arts. Problems of the industrial arts field were 
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discussed by teachers and administrators of the state. 
A. C. Easton of Lincoln was re-elected president. 


The NorTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S 
fifty-second annual convention was held in Raleigh, 
March 19-21. Among the speakers were W. E. Givens 
of the N. E. A.; Paul V. McNutt, governor of Indiana; 
B. W. Spilman of the Baptist Sunday-School Board; 
and Mrs. T. W. Guthrie, president of the association. 
“The Pre-Service Training of High-School Teachers” 
was the topic of the meeting of the administrative 
group. 

OHIO HoME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, in its meet- 
ing, April 4, at Ohio State University, gave some at- 
tention to meeting the demands of boys for home eco- 
nomics work. Simultaneous meetings were held by 
teachers and students of home economics of Ohio high 
schools and colleges. 


Other meetings at Ohio State included those of the 
Ohio College Association, April 3-4; a school for 
agricultural extension workers, in preparation for the 
summer program, March 23-25; and on April 1-3, a 
conference of Home demonstration workers in Ohio 
counties. 


Pennsylvania’s annual HIGH-SCHOOL PREss Con- 
VENTION, to be held at Pennsylvania State College, 
April 25, will be the occasion for awarding four prizes 
to winners of a high-school reporters’ contest sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The Alpha Delta Sigma trophy for advertising 
enterprise and excellence will also be awarded. 


TENNESSEE STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN 
COLORED SCHOOLS met at Nashville, April 9-11, to 
consider the general theme: ‘An Appraisal of Negro 
Education in Tennessee.” Numerous problems in 
keeping with the theme were discussed by a large 
group of speakers. 


ALAMO District of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation was organized at a meeting held March 27- 
28, at the University of Texas. The five broad subjects 
of the state curriculum-revision program were consid- 
ered in the addresses before the general sessions, and 
subject-matter groups discussed problems in the five 
fields in sectional meetings. T. B. Portwood of San 
Antonio is provisional president, with Hob Gray of 
the university, secretary. 


A JEANES TEACHERS CONFERENCE was held at 
Hampton Institute, April 2-4, on call of A. D. Wright, 
president of the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. ‘‘Jeanes 
Methods” were discussed, methods of mutual aid were 
considered, and the ideals of the work of Jeanes 
teachers were subjects of several of the meetings. 
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Foreign Notes 


GERMANY. According to a press dispatch of April 
8, all German private grammar schools have been 
abolished by government order. 


GERMANY. Heidelberg University will celebrate 
its 550th anniversary in the near future, with repre- 
sentatives from most of the world of education attend- 
ing. According to press dispatches, English institu- 
tions hesitated to accept the invitation to attend, fear- 
ing that the Nazi government would use the celebra- 
tion to spread propaganda. The following day Wil- 
liam Grog, chancellor at Heidelberg, withdrew all in- 
vitations to English universities, saying that public 
opinion had been influenced in a manner “making it 
difficult for an Englishman to accept the invitation in 
a friendly spirit.” Harvard University, critic of Nazi 
influence on education, has accepted. 


BAGHDAD, IRAQ. A school on wheels will be con- 
ducted by Anees Adil, graduate student at Teachers 
College, when he returns to his native land. Portable 
teaching materials will serve more than sixty-five per 
cent of the natives of Iraq who are still in the nomadic 
state. The portable schools will transport a doctor, a 
nurse, a social worker, a teacher, picture materials, and 
lantern slides to the campfires of the Bedouins, whose 
educational problems Mr. Adil has surveyed as a stu- 
dent in the Advanced School of Education. 


Mexico. School conditions in Mexico are pictured 
in a recent news release quoted in the Xi Alumni Chap- 
ter News for April: 

“Sixteen persons, including school teachers and 
school children, were killed and twenty-five were 
wounded yesterday in a clash before school buildings 
in the town of Torres Moches, State of Guanajunato. 
The fierce battle was precipitated when the parish- 
ioners of a Catholic church marched on the schools to 
object to the teaching of socialism. In one of the 
worst outbreaks growing out of the religious laws of 
Mexico, the parishioners fought furiously with school 
authorities for several hours. The local police were 
helpless and troops from Dolores Hidalgo quelled the 
battle. The authorities said the fighting began when 
the parishioners of the Church of San Felipe charged 
the school buildings. The teachers fought with the 
parishioners inside and outside their schools.” 


ENGLAND. Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools held a spirited council 
meeting recently in which numerous problems in their 
field of activity were vigorously discussed. A motion 
scoring the “harsh and inequitable treatment’’ re- 
ceived by secondary-school teachers in North Ireland, 
and pressing for an immediate restoration in full of 
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the salary scale established by Act of Parliament in 
1923, was passed. 

Nearly 150 Oxford University undergraduates were 
reported to have recently gone on a hunger strike in 
protest against what they called poor food and higher 
prices. They refused to enter Pembroke dining hall. 


ALBERTA, CANADA. The A. T. A. Magazine, offi- 
cial organ of the Alberta Teachers Association, carries 
the following vigorous opening paragraph to an edi- 
torial on school legislation: 

“History is repeating itself: the forces of ignorance 
and reaction are organizing themselves to defeat the 
new School Bill providing for a larger unit of admin- 
istration [which is favored by Premier Aberhart]. The 
mass attack has not yet developed and for the time be- 
ing the enemy seems to be satisfied with planning little 
sorties and indulging in sniping proclivities. We read 
news reports of annual meetings in rural districts and 
villages where resolutions of condemnation of the pro- 
gressive proposal are being sponsored usually by the 
Alberta replicas of the local political ward bosses so 
well-established in another land. Again we hear of 
letters being received by members of the Legislature of 
the threatening type, which seemed to have been so ef- 
fective in school reform matters during the last decade. 

“We await with interest the next convention of the 
Alberta School Trustees Association . . . in Calgary, 
and miss our guess if the new Bill is received with the 
slightest enthusiasm. . . .” 


Colleges and Universities 


COLLEGE SALARIES. Data reported to the Office of 
Education by 76 small privately-controlled colleges 
show a median salary for president of $3,708 in 1934- 
35, compared to $5,469 in 1929-30, a decrease of 32.2 
percent. Deans’ salaries were cut from $3,375 to $2,- 
500, or 25.9 per cent. 

Among the teachers, professors’ salaries dropped 
from $3,030 to $2,336, or 22.9 per cent; associate pro- 
fessors’ salaries, 18.5 per cent decrease; assistant pro- 
fessors’, 16.6 per cent; instructors’, 12.2 per cent. 

Data on Negro colleges are meager. In every 
grade except associate professor, in which only one 
college reported, institutions attended by white per- 
sons paid a higher median salary than did those for 
Negroes. 

Land-grant college deans had salary decreases (me- 
dians) from $5,193 in 1928-29, to $4,187 in 1934-35. 
Full-time professors’ salaries dropped from $4,278 in 
1928-29 to $3,775 in 1934-35; associate professors, 
$3,352 to $2,903; assistant professors, $2,738 to $2,- 
449; and instructors, $2,005 to $1,769. 
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A fourth INTERNATIONAL House has been estab- 
lished in Paris by the Rockfeller interests, to be pri- 
marily a social center. Others are at the University of 
Chicago, University of California, and in New York 
City. The Paris “House” will have no dormitory ac- 
commodations, and will finance its operations with in- 
come from meals and services. It is built in old French 
chateau style, and has a beamed ceiling in the grand 
salon after the Italian manner. 


VETERANS OF FUTURE WARS, originating in a 
chance remark by a Princeton student, bids fair to re- 
duce war to a matter of ridicule, if unannounced ap- 
parent aims of the organization are realized. 

To reduce matters to absurdity, the V. F. W.—which 
coincidentally parallels the initials of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars—is demanding advance payment of the 
bonus it expects its members to receive after the next 
war. According to a speaker on the Reviewing Stand 
program of Northwestern University, Sunday, April 
5, $1,000 with interest at three per cent, compounded 
annually, and retroactive from 1965 back to 1936, is 
demanded. The present sum “expected” is $2,427.36. 

The stand of the college boys has been the target 
of caustic remarks of veterans’ organizations of past 
wars, but without apparently denting the debonair at- 
titude of the new V. F. W. 

Numerous chapters had been formed when this note 
was written, together with at least two auxiliaries, and 
several satellite associations. Titles are descriptive, if 
grimly humorous: “Association of Future Gold Star 
Mothers,” who will be, perhaps, given a trip to Europe 
to view future battlefields of future wars; “Foreign 
Correspondents of Future Wars,” who have written 
Washington asking for training in writing garbled 
war dispatches and propaganda; “Home Fires Associa- 
tion;” “Profiteers of Future Wars,” and probably 
others by now. 

In summing up the Reviewing Stand program, the 
final speaker made the point that the whole idea is not 
a matter of patriotism, or lack of it, as implied by com- 
ments of existing veterans’ organizations. That an- 
other war will take place, the college boys concede, and 
that they will take part, they also expect. It is simply 
to try to keep within bounds by the effective method 
of laughing out of court as much as possible, the ef- 
forts of jingoists, and to try to prepare for peace, not 
war. The best bulletin that could be posted, said the 
speaker, was this: 

“War postponed because of lack of preparation.” 


TUITION FOR COLORED STUDENTS to the amount of 
$250 a year has been recently provided by an Oklahoma 
law, the beneficiaries to be students who are not able 
to secure college and graduate courses in the schools 
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provided by the state. Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Missouri have laws of the same character. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, America’s northernmost 
institution of higher education, now registers 180 stu- 
dents, as compared with six when it was founded in 
1922. Charles E. Bunnell, first and only president, 
said that last year every member of the graduating 
class helped to put himself through college, and that 
every member had a position awaiting him upon re- 
ceiving his diploma. The institution is one of 69 land- 
grant colleges. 


BAKER UNIVERSITY students finally won a 42-year 
fight, according to a press dispatch, to permit school 
dances. But the inaugural dance had to be called off 
because of lack of interest. Advance ticket sales did 
not justify the hiring of an orchestra. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY'S director of appointments, 
W. E. Benson, has inaugurated a series of discussion 
groups in which he will outline the major problems of 
self-help toward placement in the teaching profession. 
Practical matters of importance to teacher-candidates 
are outlined. The series is given this year as an 
emergency measure, according to Mr. Benson. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, according to a note in 
the Xi Alumni Chapter News, has recently announced 


that entrance requirements for freshman students have 
been modified so as to “make it possible for good stu- 
dents to enter, although they may not have the exact 
requirements that have been in force up to this time.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO recently entertained Jesse 
Newlon, W. D. Reeve, S. R. Powers, Allan Abbott, 
and Erling Hunt, all of Teachers College, Columbia, 
who were observing the operation of Chicago’s “New 
Plan.” Although there is no intention on the part 
of Columbia to institute a similar plan, the principles 
of Chicago’s reorganization will be weighed, consid- 
ered, and taught at Teachers College, Doctor Newlon 
indicated, according to The University of Chicago 
Magazine. 


Cuico STATE COLLEGE (Calif.), has inaugurated 
an intensive study of its own curriculum offerings. 
Each department is making a critical study of its 
courses and procedures. In a series of weekly meet- 
ings, the department chairman presents to the whole 
college faculty a paper explaining the work of the de- 
partment and showing what that department is con- 
tributing to the educational objectives of the college. 


Ciry CoLLece of New York, expanding the func- 
tions of its Personnel Service, has embarked on a plan 
to help its graduates obtain jobs. It is proposed to 
train seniors in the best methods of getting the right 
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job, with a placement seminar for seniors to be held 
weekly, at which speakers from about one hundred 
firms using college graduates will be heard. 

As the service develops, it is proposed to specialize 
the service for the several schools and departments. 
The senior employment service is separate and distinct 
from the student employment service, and will oper- 
ate during the present term on an experimental basis. 

The senior service includes a series of suggestions, 
called “Ten Rules for Getting the Right Job,” and a 
record form that will include the senior’s photograph, 
his personal and academic records, references, and 
other data. Arthur F. Payne is personnel officer. 


EASTERN NEw MExIco JUNIOR COLLEGE is con- 
ducting studies in agricultural problems, sociological 
conditions, leisure-time activities, and school offerings 
in order to ascertain needs of the students within its 
area of service. It is now working on a curriculum- 
revision in terms of the student-needs. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY announces a “revolutionary 
change” in its method of training secondary-school 
teachers, and a complete reorganization in its training 
program for school superintendents, principals, and 
education specialists. 

The Harvard degree of Master of Education will be 
awarded only for the second type of work. Students 
preparing to be secondary-school teachers will be 
granted a new degree, Master of Arts in Teaching. 

The minimum period of study for the new degree 
will be one year, with recommendation for the degree 
depending on general final examinations and on a 
demonstration by the student of his competence dur- 
ing an apprenticeship in actual work in neighboring 
schools. 

Students inexperienced in school work will not 
hereafter be admitted to candidacy for the degree of 
Master of Education. Both men and women are ad- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Education for the 
M.Ed. degree, and for the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion. A general examination in educational theory 
will be required before completion of a program for 
the M.Ed. degree. The program for the degree of 
doctor of education remains unchanged. 

Harvard also announces scholarships with maximum 
stipends of $1,000 a year for graduate students who 
next fall will enter upon the course of study for the 
new degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. The 
scholarships for prospective teachers will be awarded 
on the same principle as the Harvard Prize Fellowships 
and the Harvard National Scholarships in that the 
stipend will in each case be adjusted to the need of 
each recipient. Five or six scholarships of this char- 
acter may be granted the first year. 
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HIRAM COLLEGE announces a plan whereby students 
may obtain course-credit without having attended the 
classes in the subject. Students may register for a 
given course, have their absence from it approved, and 
then submit to the examination on material covered at 
some time during the year. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY was host to the thirteenth an- 
nual conference on Elementary Supervision, April 2, 
and the twenty-third annual Conference on Educa- 
tional Measurements, April 3-4. Reading readiness, 
the social studies curriculum, elementary-teacher edu- 
cation, and instructional leadership were discussed at 
the former conference. At the latter, matters of tech- 
nical interest in the measurement field were considered. 


The UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY announces changes 
and additions in requirements for the degrees of 
Master of Arts, and of Master of Science. The candi- 
date must complete 24 semester-hours of graduate 
work in a course with a standing of “2,” with no grade 
below “C” counting. The major field shall comprise, 
as to courses, two-thirds of the work, and a minor 
within the department or allied departments of ap- 
proximately one-third the work. The major and the 
minor shall have graduate relationship. A thesis will 
be required of each candidate, for which six semester- 
hours’ credit may be granted in certain departments. 
A reading knowledge of at least one foreign language 
pertinent to the student’s program also will be re- 
quired. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE was host to an Educational Con- 
ference, March 13-14, for superintendents, supervisors, 
and principals of the central area of Pennsylvania. 
Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction 
for Pennsylvania, and George D. Strayer of Teachers 
College were the principal speakers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA plans an Adult Educa- 
tion Building, to cost $275,000, and be financed in 
part by funds from the government. Eight adults from 
various professions will be housed in the building 
while they carry on specialized advanced studies for 
varying periods of time. Courses intended for the 
professional group are of the “refresher” type. 


University OF New Mexico, on April 4, graded 
tests of 1,100 high-school seniors of the state. The 
tests, sponsored by the state university, the New Mex- 
ico Normal University, the Eastern New Mexico Jun- 
ior College, State College, and State Teachers College, 
were for the purpose of compiling state-wide norms, 
to make a record of each pupil participating, and to re- 
lieve the higher institutions of the achievement tests 
for many students in their first year of college work. 
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Onto STATE UNIVERSITY is working on the problem 
of failures by a “prevention, rather than cure” method. 
Symptoms of educational “ill health” were brought to 
light through research, and during the Fall quarter 
cases of each incoming freshman were studied by M. E. 
Troyer of the department of psychology. Of the one 
hundred showing marked symptoms of possible fail- 
ure, 59 were asked to enroll in a course ‘Psychology of 
Intellectual Efficiency and Individual Adjustment.” 
Those students following the recommendations showed 
a noticeably higher average in classroom work. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON is developing a personnel 
program for counseling the “forgotten fifty per cent” 
of the students. The needs of lower-division students 
are expected to be met more effectively as the result of 
a reorganization now going on at the freshman-sopho- 
more level. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH'S senior women in the 
school of education were given pointers on writing ap- 
plication letters by Theodore A. Siedle, assistant dean 
of education. He recommended using the methods of 
the brush salesmen. He emphasized the desirability of 
a personal visit over that of a letter-application, and 
gave ten “cardinal points’ to observe in case letters 
were necessary. (Mr. Siedle is District Representa- 
tive-elect of District 6 of Phi Delta Kappa.) 


The College of the UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS is ex- 
tending its program of reading for honors. Fifty su- 
perior senior-college students are reading for honors 
over a two-year period in the field of their concentra- 
tion. The activity is being carried on in some fourteen 
fields of study, the field usually being broader than a 
single subject-matter department. Each of the selected 
students carries about three-eighths of his program by 
the new plan. More than one hundred other juniors 
and seniors are being given tutorial direction in their 
special fields. More than half the upper-class students 
are receiving individualized instruction. 


Sioux FALLs CoLLEGE (South Dakota) is conduct- 
ing a new experimental plan for the teaching of first- 
year college English, placing emphasis on individual 
work, during the current semester. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA announces 
that thirty-five scholarships will be awarded high- 
school and junior-college graduates for outstanding 
scholastic achievement in a nationwide contest held 
this year. The scholarships carry full tuition for one 
year. Winners will be announced on May 15. 

The university was adjudged the outstanding institu- 
tion in the United States in promoting international 
good-will and understanding, and was, on April 3, 
awarded the F. I. D. A. C. medal by J. R. Murphy, na- 
tional commander of the American Legion. 
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The college of engineering announces that all of its 
graduates of past years are employed, and that there is 
a demand for enginering students for summer jobs. 

Research News, a new publication, will be issued 
bi-monthly by the graduate school of the University of 
Southern California. Rockwell D. Hunt, dean of the 
graduate school, is editor, assisted by W. A. Tilroe. 
The publication will be the medium of announcement 
of the more significant research studies completed and 
of projects in progress by members of the university. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, according to the Journal of 
Higher Education, has restored half the pay-cut of its 
faculty and staff. The trustees’ action is retroactive to 
July 1. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Edinboro, Pa., will 
present an anniversary program on the theme, “The 
Importance of a Well-Balanced Program for the Prep- 
aration of Teachers in Pennsylvania,” in celebration of 
its seventy-five years as a teacher-training institution. 
Governor Earl and Lester K. Ade, state superintendent 
of public instruction, will be among the speakers. A 
Rural School Conference will be sponsored by State 
College on April 24. 


The UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS has received an outright 
gift of $33,000 from the General Education Board for 
library purposes. The four fields of bibliography and 
general reference materials; Latin-American and Span- 
ish materials; English materials; and history and social 
science materials will be expanded. An additional 
$33,000 has been made available to the library for the 
same purposes during a five-year period, contingent 
upon the university's obtaining a similar amount to 
supplement its present $51,000 annual appropriation 
for the purchase of library materials. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE sponsored a state 
high-school convention for pupils, April 24-25. The 
program includes the annual open house, the Little In- 
ternational show, a play, and athletic events. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON has combined the col- 
lege of liberal arts ahd the college of science into one 
unit known as the “university college.” Within the 
new college, aside from the traditional academic de- 
partments are eight undergraduate schools: architec- 
ture, art, fisheries, home economics, journalism, li- 
brarianship, music, and nursing education. Coordi- 
nate with university college are the technical and pro- 
fessional colleges of education, mines, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, forestry, economics and business, and the 
school of law. 

Employment of more than one member of a family 
by the university hereafter will be definitely discour- 
aged, following action of the Board of Regents at a 
recent meeting. 
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The college of pharmacy announces that all of its 
graduates have been employed, even during the worst 
of the depression years, and that legal restrictions have 
created an actual shortage of persons qualified to be 
registered pharmacists. 

The annual ‘Education Week” celebration for the 
university's alumni was held April 16-18. Faculty 
members conducted “classes” to give alumni an op- 
portunity to brush up on their academic knowledge 
and world affairs. 


The UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN announces that the 
demand for trained teachers of agriculture of voca- 
tional departments of agriculture has, for the past two 
years, been greater than the supply. More than twenty 
Wisconsin schools have added vocational agriculture 
departments during the past two years. 


Public Schools 


Business men of Hattiesburg, Miss., recently paid 
for a full-page advertisement urging citizens to pro- 
vide higher salaries for teachers, instead of the present 
average of $396 a year for all teachers in the state. 


Birmingham, Ala., teachers were granted a salary 
restoration of ten per cent, effective February 1, by the 
board of education. In addition, the annual salary in- 
crement of $100 was restored, effective July 1. Bir- 
mingham teachers had received ten per cent cuts in 
salary twice. 


Toledo spent $12.32 per capita on education, 47 per 
cent of the entire municipal expenditure for govern- 
ment. Says the Toledo Times: 

“Education is important and we must expect to pay 


for it. . . . Even if education cost 60 per cent of our 
municipal overhead, it would not have been expensive. 
. . . Wise citizens know that education is worth any 
price they can afford to pay.” 


Girard, Texas, has its own way of solving construc- 
tion costs. For the sum of $90.30, the framework on 
the new gymnasium there has been constructed of old 
discarded car frames. Paul S. Rogers, superintendent, 
believes the framework to be sturdy and strong, and 
has permitted a saving of $1,000. 


Evansville, Ind., schools are being surveyed by mem- 
bers of Columbia University. The survey concerns the 
general and business administration of the Evansville 
schools, educational programs, school finance, person- 
nel, and secondary and elementary education. 


The Arkansas Education Association in February 
published the personal data concerning candidates for 
the governorship, listing, among other things, the pres- 
ent and previous work, the education, and the politics 
of the candidates. Five of the twelve candidates either 
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did not reply to the questions asked, or preferred to 
give no information. 


Attitudes on educational problems of candidates for 
the Illinois Legislature were published this month in 
Southern Illinois Schools, in which the reply of each 
candidate to certain questions important to the solu- 
tion of problems in the state was presented. In addi- 
tion, the voting records of all members of the legisla- 
ture from the districts concerned were likewise pub- 
lished for the information of voters. 


Detroit Federation of Teachers has pointed out to 
Mayor Couzens that “due to congestion, inadequate 
ventilation caused by overcrowding, and other facts, 
the health of teachers and pupils is being severely af- 
fected. There has been a 20 per cent increase in illness 
among Detroit teachers.’ The Board has asked for 
324 additional teachers for next year. 


The Lions Club of Kennett, Mo., has recently spon- 
sored a movement to cooperate in employing youths in 
the high school working under the N. Y. A. program 
by granting each youth $11 a month for the spare time 
they can spend in general beautification of the com- 
munity, including cleaning vacant lots, planting trees 
and shrubs, and similar activities. J. F. Taylor is su- 
perintendent at Kennett. 


Short-term school bonds of Beverly Hills, Calif., 
have recently been sold with an interest rate of seven- 
eighths of one per cent, with a small additional pre- 
mium. “Brother Hardesty was responsible for this 
practical bit of finance,” comments the News Letter of 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter. 


All colored schools in the Panama Canal Zone will 
be closed during June this year because of the removal 
from the budget of the item which provided for a full 
twelve months’ term for colored pupils. Teachers will 
be furloughed for the month without pay. “White” 
schools operate on a nine-month basis. A hope is ex- 
pressed that the full term will be restored next year. 


In order to meet a $300,000 reduction in requested 
appropriations for education in Hartford, Conn., the 
following steps are being considered: 

Elimination of extra teachers, $26,000; replacement 
of half of the married teachers, $21,000; replacement 
of retirements, $19,000; reduction in capital outlay, 
$30,500; elimination of scheduled salary increase re- 
cognition of one year, $62,000; reduction of ten per 
cent restoration to five per cent, $139,000. 


The Sierra Education News urges defeat of two pro- 
posals in the November election in California, which, 
if carried, will vitally affect the financial set-up of the 
state government and hazard public-school support. 
One proposal is to repeal the California retail sales- 
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tax law and substitute therefore a single tax system; 
the other, to repeal the present personal income tax 
law. No substitute is proposed for obtaining revenue 
in case the latter proposal carries. 


From one-fourth to one-fifth of most school budgets 
for salaries go to teach pupils who have failed, accord- 
ing to B. A. Nash, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

“The cost might be justified,” he said, “if it could 
be demonstrated that failing a child results in success 
later. Evidence indicates, however, that most children, 
in repeating a unit of work, do no better than they did 
the first time over it. In fact, most reteaching is not 
only an actual waste of money, but it emphasizes the 
idea of failure in the minds of the children.” 


A quotation on tenure from The American School 
Board Journal: 

“Permanent tenure for teachers had been opposed 
by some school boards because a permanent appoint- 
ment seems to be a permanent discharge from the 
school of self-improvement and effort. In reality the 
acceptance of permanent tenure should mean the ac- 
ceptance of a deep-seated obligation to grow in scholar- 
ship, in teaching skill, in awareness of the constant 
changes in social organization, in industry, and in all 
life.” 


Members of the Illinois Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction are making an experi- 
mental study of the organization and teaching of pri- 
mary reading under the general supervision of W. S. 
Gray of the department of education at the University 
of Chicago. The primary objective is to ascertain the 
types of class organization and the methods of teach- 
ing primary reading that will insure desirable initial 
learnings, and promote continuous progress toward 
maturity in reading. Efforts are being made to de- 
termine practical procedures by means of which the 
amount of retardation and the number of remedial 
cases in reading can be materially reduced. 


What American boys and girls in the high schools 
consider their most important problems will be sur- 
veyed by a group of persons including Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of the Superior Court, Los Angeles; Miss 
Katherine Glover, editor of the committee on youth 
problems, Office of Education; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, 
national director of the Girl Scouts; Mrs. Frances M. 
Foster, editor of Progressive Education; Fairfield Os- 
born, Jr.; and William Hinckley, chairman of the 
American Youth Congress. The survey will be di- 
rected by James E. Mendenhall, research associate of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College. 


A salary schedule which provides for a family al- 
lowance for married men classroom teachers has been 
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adopted by the board of education at Grand Island, 
Neb., on recommendation of C. R. Gates, superin- 
tendent. One hundred dollars will be added to the 
salary of each such married teacher, and fifty dollars 
further is given for each minor child in the family, 
Last spring the “family allowance” idea was first 
granted by the Garden City, N. Y., board, upon recom- 

-adation of Winfield Townsend, superintendent. 
Here a widow with dependent children under eighteen 
may receive the additional allowances, also. 


Personalities of 2,000 hard-of-hearing school chil- 
dren in New York City were compared with those of 
normal-hearing classmates in a WPA research survey 
under the direction of Rudolf Pintner of Teachers Col- 
lege, with results showing that the hard-of-hearing 
children tend to be somewhat more introvert in char- 
acter, more fearful, and emotionally less well-adjusted. 
Information obtained in the course of the study has 
been submitted to the principals of the respective 
schools, and is used by teachers to aid them in better 
understanding the problems of their handicapped 
pupils, and adapting instruction to individual needs. 


A program of industrial education has been devel- 
oped during the current year by coordinated efforts of 
school superintendents of the towns of Lanett, Shaw- 
mut, Riverview, Langdale, and Fairfax, Ala., and of- 
ficials of the West Point Manufacturing Company. 
Forty-two pupils in the last two years of their high- 
school work have elected ‘Vocational Textiles” as a 
major course. They carry two required school sub- 
jects, have two periods devoted to a technical study of 
textiles, and three hours of laboratory experience in the 
mills. High-school credit is given for the work. 


Immediate cessation of work on four vocational 
schools being built in Mississippi was ordered by 
Harry L. Hopkins upon finding truth in charges that 
in reality they were factories, according to the Amer- 
ican Teacher. It has been charged that the municipali- 
ties which constructed them had already made contracts 
with textile firms for the use of the buildings, and in 
one case, for its sale at less than one-third of its cost. 
The firms, it is alleged, planned to hire workers under 
the guise of learners, discharging all but a few at the 
end of the training period, and taking on new learners 
at no salary. Foremen and supervisors were to be 
listed as instructors. Exposures were made by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 


A drastic revision of the methods used in teaching 
of music in the public schools throughout the country 
is needed if America is to develop a native folklore, 
says E. J. Stringham, professor of music education at 
Teachers College. The schools, he believes, do not 
take cognizance of the music actually sung over the 
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radio and in the dance halls, but instead attempt to 
teach too many “manufactured” classroom songs. In- 
stead of trying to maintain an artificial “highbrow” at- 
titude towards songs of the day, Doctor Stringham 
urges that schools start their instruction with music 
that is of interest to the vast majority, but should end 
with an emphasis on the values to be obtained from 
symphonies and the classics. 


A press view of the financial condition of the schools 
is quoted in The School Executive for April as follows: 

“Depression has been abroad in our land for six 
years,” says the Jackson ( Miss.) News, “yet school of- 
ficials are seemingly unwilling to recognize the fact. 
They have not only insisted on spending as much 
money as heretofore, but clamor for larger budgets.” 
The quotation continues: 

“There has never been a thought in their minds 
of cutting expenditures, of refusing to add to debts 
already existing. ‘More Money!’ is their constant cry. 
.. . The time is here for drastic reform. Budgets 
must be cut to the quick, no matter how many persons 
are eliminated from the pay rolls. . . . Education is a 
fine thing, an essential thing, a glorious thing, but it 
can and must be trimmed of a lot of its frills and furbe- 
lows and divorced from a lot of the ignorance, waste, 
extravagance, and racketeering that has characterized 
its administration in some parts of Mississippi.” 


The suggested attitude for California teachers to as- 
sume on the matter of communism and children’s ques- 
tions on the subject are set forth by Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of public instruction, as follows: 

“1. Teaching communism, in the sense of advocat- 
ing the tenets of communism and the overthrow of the 
existing form of government, cannot be tolerated in a 
public school system supported by this government. 
Communism is totally unacceptable to the American 
people. 

“2. Teachers should not, however, ignore pupils’ 
questions concerning communism and merely pass the 
matter off by saying discussion on the subject is for- 
bidden. 

“3. The danger in communism lies not in knowl- 
edge concerning it but rather in ignorance. Since the 
subject of communism is being discussed in the public 
press and forum as a matter of world news, pupils are 
already aware of its existence. The facts about com- 
munism and the fundamental opposition of its tenets 
to American ideals may very properly be taught. 

“4. The ideals of American democratic government 
and institutions have nothing to suffer by comparison 
with communism. Pupils should be fortified with the 
truth as a protection against insidious propaganda. 

‘5. Teachers themselves should be adequately in- 
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formed concerning the facts about communism in 
order to treat the subject properly when occasion 
demands.” 


In response to persistent requests, Ray Murphy, na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, has defined 
the American Legion’s position with regard to teachers’ 
oaths and instruction about Communism in schools 
and colleges. He is quoted in The National Legion- 
naire as follows: 

“The American Legion has never as an organization 
opposed academic freedom. It does not oppose dis- 
semination of knowledge relative to Communism, Fas- 
cism, or any [other} “ism,” but it believes that the 
study of such isms in secondary schools and colleges 
should be approached with care, and with certainty 
that information relative thereto is not the product of 
any school of anti-American propaganda. The Amer- 
ican system of government can well afford to stand 
comparison with others, and Americanism will stand 
any test in competition with the various other isms. 
. . . If not, why not invite the agents of such isms to 
chairs in our colleges instead of taking their doctrines 
second-hand ? 

“I am for academic freedom. . . . I am not for the 
study of such isms under the guise of academic free- 
dom, if in fact the direction of such study is in the 
hands of special advocates. Let loyal Americans give 
unbiased information, and American institutions will 
not be undermined. 

“I have doubted the value of a teacher's oath as a 
means of combating subversive influences. Probably 
the agents of such influences could take such an oath 
with mental reservations without a qualm of con- 
science. Nevertheless, I fail to see where an oath 
to support the constitution of state and nation is an 
abridgment of academic freedom. . . . What harm 
can there be in teachers taking such an oath in America, 
where academic freedom is supreme and guaranteed by 
the charters which, under such an oath, they would 
swear to support? .. . 

“What is academic freedom and what is anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda is another thing. The freedom of 
America is derived from American institutions. It 
does not exist in like degree elsewhere. ‘Freedom’ 
that does not recognize the fact may well be tainted 
with suspicion. I am happy in the belief, however, 
that American secondary schools and colleges as a class 
are loyal, and the very cradle of true American 
citizenship.” 


Readers of THE Put DELTA KaPPAN are urged to 
submit copy for this part of the magazine, particularly 
in regard to events and achievements in education. Let 
us have the news while it is news. 









DATES GIVEN on the back cover of 
CORRECTION the January issue of THE PH! DELTA 

KAPPAN were in error on two 
points. These dates were taken from the Journal of 
the N.E.A. without checking and we have since dis- 
covered the errors. The Latin Grammar School in 
Boston was founded in 1635 and the Kalamazoo de- 
cision was rendered in 1874. 


ALPHA UPSILON CHAPTER was in- 
NEW stalled at the University of Utah on 
CHAPTERS April 24 with a charter membership 

of forty-six. Alpha Phi Chapter will 
be installed at Syracuse University on May 15. Alpha 
Chi Chapter will be probably be installed at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles on May 22. 


ON ApRriL 14, Alpha Mu Chapter 
TENTH celebrated its tenth anniversary in 
ANNIVERSARY a special meeting. A. L. Threl- 

keld, president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N.E.A. and superintendent 
of school in Denver, was a guest speaker. Seventy-five 
members were in attendance including six of the 
charter members. During the past ten years, the chap- 
ter has initiated 374 members and has received nine 
by transfer from other chapters. This chapter has to 
its financial credit a $500.00 bond bearing 6 per cent 
interest, several hundred dollars in a loan fund, and 
a substantial account in the bank. 


MEMBERS OF THE fraternity in Bloom- 
FIELD ington, Illinois, and immediate vicinity 
MEMBER #§are meeting as a Phi Delta Kappa Club 
CLUBS and with the intention of formally or- 

ganizing as a field chapter. Thirty mem- 
bers recently assembled at Illinois State Normal 
University and took the initial steps toward a petition 
for a chapter. James Armour Linsay, superintendent 
of schools of Bloomington, was elected president of 
the club and Shirley A. Hamrin, principal of the high 
school at Illinois State Normal University, was chosen 
as secretary-treasurer. Twelve different campus chap- 
ters are represented in the club. R. W. Fairchild, 
president of the university at Normal, is active in pro- 
moting the organization. 

The Phi Delta Kappans of northwest Missouri 
have organized a club of approximately forty-five mem- 
bers. The club has had two meetings this year and 
plans another before the close of the year. A. L. 
Dailey, principal of the Lafayette High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo., is the president of the club and Tracy E. 
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Dale, secretary of the Board of Education, St. Joseph, 
is the secretary. 


ONE OF THE HEAVIEST items of ex- 
CHANGE OF pense in the work of the national 
ADDRESS office is that caused by the changing 

addresses of our members and the too 
frequent correspondence which the office carries on 
to locate “‘lost’” members who have been negligent 
about forwarding address corrections. Phi Delta 
Kappa urges the cooperation of every member to re- 
duce this expenditure to a minimum. 

The national office uses an addressograph for its 
mailing list. Address changes on the plates which are 
used involve considerable expense. For this reason, 
the office asks that members be very careful about 
giving temporary addresses without stating the facts. 
Summer addresses are the cause of much lost mail and 
sometimes the member returns to the previous address 
after the summer without discontinuing the summer 
address. Please cooperate by giving complete informa- 
tion when sending a change of address notice. 

The next issue of THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN will be 
mailed the latter part of May or early in June. The 
following issue will appear in September to begin the 
new volume. It is important that your address for the 
next school year be properly reported to the national 
office and that your membership dues for the year be 
paid if you expect to be on the mailing list for the 
September and succeeding issues. 





If you desire advertising space, please 
write for rates and particulars to 


The Phi Delta Kappan 
1180 East Sixty-Third Street 
Chicago, Illinois 































The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone, Harrison 7793 
e 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
e 


We secured positions last year for teachers and 
administrators who had been trained in 141 differ- 
ent institutions of higher learning. The list included 
35 universities, 55 liberal arts colleges, 26 state 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and 25 spe- 
cial schools. We invite correspondence. 
































































Directory of Campus Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
ah ag of Education, University of Washington, Se- 


e, Wash. 
New University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, mig eo a 114 ; Seaton Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, W: 
Or ae of Oregon 
Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
evn of +0 Bapsee. Ore. 
Apna GamMMa—State College of Washington 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box Say, College Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2 

States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Library and Courts Bidg., Sacramento, Calif. 

Detta—Stanford University 
Lester G. ee? Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Lamspa—University of California 
Harold J. Eifert, Secretar f Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, 

Atpua Epsiton—University of, Southern California _ 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern lifornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Atpua ZeTa—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

ALPHA Pincschow-ctiarwnent Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Har- 
per Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
GamMMa—University of Missouri 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Kapra—University of Kansas 
C. A. Campbell, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mu—University of Texas 
F. M. Hemphill, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Tex. 
ALPHA ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okia. 
Atrpua Detra—Kansas State College 
Maurice Moggie, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Man attan, Kan. * 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor 
of Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Ersiton—University of lowa 
Walter R. Goetsch, eae rea Portal of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City, I 

Eta—University of Minnesota 
L. J. Luker, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Om1cron—University of Nebraska 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

A.tpua THeta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Atpua Mu—Colorado State’ College of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, Colorado State College of 
Education, Gree ey, Colo. 

ALPHA SicmMa—University of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kollese of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 


olo 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 


DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of 


Research and Survey, Board of Education, 
Room 210, 228 Ne Labelle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Aurna—Indiana University 
Harold Carl Manor, 9g ed Box er Dien Build- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, I 
ETA—University of 
Lecter B. Wh Nome Education Build- 
, University o Chicago, Chicago 
rt ir Wilecn, Seartary, £20 Libeary;. Uebversiig “eh 
ugene nm, Secretary, ibrary, versity 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
S1¢ma—Ohio State University 
J. W. Sherburne, Education Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbia, O. 
es eee University 
Frank S. tt, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern + tg Evanston, I1l. 
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isconsin 
Russell berly, , Box 183, Bascom Hall, 
University of Wisse Medion, Wis. 


Omeca—University of Lng = 
F. W. Dalton, creat 7 Spaivessiy hee School, 
University of Michigan ’ Ann Arbor, 


ALPHA Tore University of Cincinnati 
, Boeh, Secretary, 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, 
ALPHA Nvu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, New York, Paunieiveca, Mee Ebete 
Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, District of 

IRA M. KLINE, District Re 
cipal, Greenburgh | No. 8 

Bera—Columbia University 
Irwin A. Hammer, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.’ New York, N. Yy. 

Tueta—Cornell University 
Virgil Ruegsegger, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca Y. 

Iora—Harvard University 
Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Charles P. Scott, Secreta 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

Ruo—New York University 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Secretary, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Tav—University of Pennsylvania 
Roderic D, Matthews, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALPHA Era—Temple University 
Henry i Jr., Secretary, 1452 No. 59th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avtpua Lam npa—Boston Universi 
James T. Gearon, wero: thea 
ton University, 29 Exeter Str 

Atpxa Pi1—Rutgers cretary, Seb 
Robert Walker, Secretary, ool of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, whe 

AtpHa Ruo—Johns Hovkios Uni Aes 6 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805" Dol eld Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 

ALPHA E Naegy Bore nt State Colles 
G. J. Free, Secretary, Care Summer Session Office, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR., District Representative, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers Cotlege, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Ps1—Peabody College 
drm A. Cordrey, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
enn. 
Arua Beta—University of beng pe 
Arthur M. Jarman, retary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 
Avena Kapra—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, | Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
ALPHA X1—University, ‘of ‘Alaba 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 


esentative, Su tie. 
ools, White Plains, N. Y. 


poe State Hall, University 


School of Education, Bos- 
eet, Boston, Mass. 
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American Education Week 
The 1936 Program 


It is not too soon to begin planning for American Education Week, the 
purpose of which is to interpret to the public the needs, aims, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. 





General theme: rte 
Our AMERICAN SCHOOLS AT WorK Ax 
Monday, November 9 
The Story of the Schools 
Tuesday, November 10 
The Changing Curriculum 
W ednesday, November 11 
New Services to the Community 
Thursday, November 12 
The Unfinished Business of Education 
Friday, November 13 
Financing America’s Schools 














Saturday, November 14 
Education for Physical Fitness 

Sunday, November 15 
Education for Character 








Approximately 6,000,000 citizens visited the schools during American 
Education Week, November 11-17, 1935. Ten million other citizens were 
reached by programs or activities of community agencies such as civic clubs, 
fraternal orders, churches, and business groups. Still other millions learned 
about the schools through newspapers and magazines and by radio programs 
which were broadcast, not only over nationwide hookups, but over local sta- 
tions in scores of communities. 

Sponsored by the National Education Association in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, and the Amexican Legion. Sixteenth an- 
nual observance in 1936. Tried, accepted, established. Promoted by 
groups totaling millions of members who are leaders in their communities. 
A specific, concrete, well-prepared plan to bring schools and citizens to- 
gether in a project of educational interpretation for your own community. 














eager 





